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Your Baby’s Health 


by HUGH DWYER, M. D. 


Here are 70 pages of the most prac- 
tical information any doctor can give to 
expectant and new parents. Every sen- 
tence is frank, helpful advice from the 
author’s long and varied experience in 
child health work. 

Four chapters: (1) Before Baby Comes, 
(2) Nutrition, (3) Common Disorders and 
(4) contagious Diseases. Plus a special 
section dealing with types of emergency 
first aid treatment for accidents. 
25c each, postpaid 


A B C RELIGION — training the child in the home, complete 
with children’s prayers and appealing stories. (30c) 


BARBAROUS BABIES — a practical, simplified study of child psy- 
chology by the founder of homes for dependent children. (60c) 


PRA¥ERS-FOR- THE FAMILY—ao pamphlet containing many beau- 


and aspirations for appropriate occasions. 
(10¢) 


SHORT “PRAYERS: FOR BUSY PEOPLE—contains dozens of short, 
> fhhely texts Cormptled from the Missal and the Raccolta. (10c) 


MEANS :BE"A CATHOLIC MOTHER — a beautiful 
ofiprése by “‘Aiherica’s Catholic Mother of 1948. 
(10c) 


ALL SIX BOOKLETS ONLY $1.00 


Regular Retail Value $1.55 
Order today from 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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THE party line on sex is being 

reversed in Russia. Soviet 
teachers and parents are being 
instructed to drop previous Com- 
munist theories, to return to an 
almost puritan view of sex edu- 
cation and of morals. 

Emphasis of state social plan- 
ners in Russia suddenly is shift- 
ed to a strict code as it applies 
to marriage and divorce. Idea 
of increasing the birth rate by 
all means is out. Early sex edu- 
cation in Soviet schools is being 
abandoned. The new line, offi- 
cially, is to be even more circum- 
spect than in the United States, 
where there has been some shift 
toward a more liberal attitude 
in educating the young. 

Shift in this Russian Govern- 
ment view on sex grows from 
war experience. Marriage and 
divorce had been a simple matter 
of registration. Then, during 
the war, family ties, long con- 
sidered unimportant under Com- 
munism, were found to be bene- 
ficial and were officially encour- 
aged. Efforts were made to make 
marriage ties more attractive, 
to make divorce more difficult to 
get. Yet the number of children 
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from unwed or divorced parents 
still went on rising faster than 
state facilities for their care 
could be expanded. 


The new official attitude, an 
outgrowth of this situation, is 
contained in a guide for sex edu- 
cation newly published in Soviet 
Education, monthly journal of 
the Academy of Educational 
Sciences. It represents a full 
about-face from the time earlier 
in Soviet experimentation when 
“free love” was officially sanc- 
tioned. How it compares with 
present standards and theories 
of sex education in the United 
States may be seen in translated 
passages that follow. 

Need for change in Soviet 
moral standards is conceded in 
these words: “‘The October 1917 
socialist revolution wiped out 
the political, legal and economic 
inequality of women, but some 
people have incorrectly under- 
stood this freedom and have de- 
cided that human sex life can be 
carried on with a disorderly suc- 
cession of hestioads and wives. 

“In a tightly organized so- 
ciety, such practices necessarily 
lead to a laxity and vulgarization 


*“Reprinted from ‘U. S. News and World Report,’ an independent weekly magazine 
on national and international affairs, published at Washington. Copyright 1949, United 
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of relationships unworthy of 
man, cause difficult personality 
problems, unhappiness and dis- 
ruption of the family, making 
orphans of the children . . 


“Every parent must work 
toward training the future citi- 
zen to be happy only in family 
love and to seek the joys of sex 
life only in marriage. If par- 
ents do not set such a goal for 
themselves and do not reach it, 
their children will lead a pro- 
miscuous sex life full of dramas, 
unhappiness, misery and injury 
to society.” 

Early sex education, being 
rather widely advocated in U.S. 
at this time, is rejected by the 
new Soviet party line. What the 
Russians now say is this: 


“The principal concern (in 
previous Soviet theories) was 
somehow to prepare the child 
especially for sex life, teaching 
him not to regard anything as 
‘shameful’ or secret. For this 
purpose, they tried as soon as 
possible to explain sex and pro- 
creation to the child. Naturally, 
they pointed with genuine horror 
at those ‘simpletons’ who de- 


ceived their children with stor. 
ies about storks and other ficti-f 
tious sources of life. They sup. 
posed that if sex were explained 
and interpreted to the child, de. 
priving it in his mind of shame. 
ful implications, correct sex edu- 
cation would thereby be achiev. 
ed. 


“Such advice must be regarded 
with great caution. Questions 
of sex education must be simply 
treated, not made a treasured 
secret. The fact that the child 
often asks where children come 
from does not mean that one 
must explain it through and 
through when he is so young... 
There is much he does not know 
about other life problems, and we 
need not burden him premature- 
ly with knowledge beyond his 
understanding . . . The proper 
time will come for such knovw- 
ledge, and there is no danger 
involved in answering him: 
‘You’re still a little tyke; when 
you grow up, you’ll find out.’” 

Danger of sex knowledge ac- 
quired from others, however, is 
minimized by the new Soviet 
guide in these words: 
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“There is absolutely no need 
to worry that the child will dis- 
cover the secret of procreation 
from his friends and keep his 
knowledge a secret. In such a 
case, the secret is not at all terri- 
ble. A child must learn that 
many aspects of human life com- 
prise an intimate, secret realm 
which need not be shared with 
or exhibited to all. Only at a 
later age, when the child has 
already developed this under- 
standing of people’s intimate life 
and a habit of prudent silence 
about certain things, can he be 
told about sex.” 

How to explain sex, after the 
child has reached the age of 
puberty, is outlined carefully by 
the official Russian directive in 
this way: 

“Talks should be held in strict 
secrecy between father and son 
or mother and daughter. They 
will definitely be justified and 
directly beneficial, for they will 
correspond to the natural awak- 
ening of sex in the young per- 
son. At this time, such conversa- 
tions cannot be harmful, since 
parents and children already un- 
derstand that the subject is 
secret and important and must 
be discussed to obtain benefits 
which, remaining intimate, will 
equally be real. 

“Sex education is and should 
be education for love, that is, 
great and profound feeling en- 
hanced by unity of life, yearn- 
ings and hopes. But such sex 
education must be conducted 
without too open and downright 
cynical selection of physiologi- 
cal problems.” 


Training principles recom- 
mended by the new Soviet guide 
for desirable sex education are 
close to those now advocated by 
U.S. educators. Revised Rus- 
sian answer to how such educa- 
tion should be conducted is this: 

1, “Example occupies the most 
important place here. If the 
child witnesses from the first 
year of his life genuine love be- 
tween father and mother, their 
mutual respect, aid and concern, 
and their openly permitted mani- 
festations of tenderness and 
affection, these will be the most 
powerful educational factor and 
will awaken the child’s attention 
to such serious and beautiful 
relations between man and wo- 
man. 

2. “The second most important 
factor is the general fostering of 
love in a child. If, on growing 
up, the child has not learned to 
love his parents, brothers and 
sisters, his school, his country— 
if the rudiments of coarse ego- 
tism have been encouraged in his 
character, it is difficult to ima- 
gine his loving the woman of 
his choice. 

“Such people often exhibit the 
strongest sexual feelings but are 
always inclined not to respect 
the one who attracts them, not 
to value her spiritual life nor 
even be interested in her. They 
therefore easily change attach- 
ments and are very close to or- 
dinary perversion. This happens, 
of course, in the case of women 
as well as men... 

“Hence we advise parents to 
be extremely careful with regard 
to the child’s feelings toward 
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society. It is necessary to see 
that the child has friends (par- 
ents, brothers, comrades) and 
that his relationship with them 
is not casual and egotistic, but 
that his friends’ interests should 
be his. 

3. “Correct family regimen 
will also lead beneficially in the 
same direction. The boy or girl 
accustomed to order from child- 
hood and without the experience 
of disorderly and irresponsible 
life, will carry over early habits 
to later relations with man or 
woman. 

“Such correct regimen has 
another, more informal, signifi- 
cance. Promiscuous sex experi- 
ence often begins under con- 
ditions of chance promiscuous 
boy-and-girl meetings, inactiv- 
ity, boredom, undisciplined idle 
passing of time... This can be 
avoided by normal preoccupation 
with care and work.” 

Responsibility of parents over 
that of state teachers in pro- 
moting sex education is empha- 
sized for the first time in the 
new Russian guide, a trend that 
shows signs of being reversed in 
the United States. The Soviet 
line now is this: 

“The parents’ direct influence 
on children and young people 
through conversations will be 
easy and effective only to the 
extent that these principles and 
methods are applied to the 
family. If the conditions above 
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are not observed, if the child’s 
feelings for individuals and for 
the group are not observed, if 
the child’s feelings for indi- 
viduals and for the group are 
not fostered, if regimen and 
sport are not organized, then 
even the wisest and most timely 
talks will be of no benefit.” 

Such advice is being directed 
officially to Soviet teachers and 
parents in an effort to solve one 
of Russia’s biggest postwar 
problems—the overcrowding of 
millions of orphans and illegiti- 
mate youths in Soviet state 
schools. But the end effect may 
be to readopt Western ideas of 
morality after many years of 
Russian experimentation with 
other standards. 


Elsewhere in this issue of The 
Family Digest attention is called 
to an attack by communists on 
the Sacred Roman Rota, the 
church’s court of appeals from 
diocesan courts affecting the 
marriage bond, and the interpre- 
tation of this and similar com- 
munist activity as attempts to 
destroy the family. It has for 
some time been the opinion of at 
least one of the Editors of the 
Digest that Russia, now fully 
awake to the profound social im- 
portance of the family, hopes for 
its weakening and destruction in 
the Western World, while it is 
making unusual efforts to 
strengthen its own family life. 


At a recent demonstration in Britain an “almost human” 
machine refused to work. Almost? Why it’s human.—Detroit 


News. 
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My Mother's Rosary 


ROLAND HAUTZ 


E CAN call him John Chris- 
tian, because this name fits 
him better than any other. John 
is one of the thousands of day 
laborers who work at the Milling 
Machine, and a few nights a 
week he earns a little side 
money checking the attendance 
at various show houses. Yet John 
Christian is different from the 
fellow working beside him on 
the bench. He has a solid love 
for his Blessed Mother. 


John is not afraid to show that 
he is a Catholic. He does not 
feel like crawling under a table 
if someone spies a rosary lurking 
in his dinner money. What is 
more. John is not ashamed to 
use those beads regularly. I first 
met him in the lobby of the 
Home Theater, where he was 
counting the customers for 
MGM’s Field Office. Like any 
other checker he stood off to the 
side with his right hand in his 
pocket. As I walked up to him, 
he drew a worn rosary from his 
pocket. “This is the only tab- 
ulator I brought along tonight,” 
he said cheerfully. “There are 
many times when business is 
slow, and I don’t like to waste 
the time standing around. I’ve 
seen the show already, so I might 


as well pray a little. It will do 
me good.” 

Since the flow of movie goers 
had now dwindled to a few strag- 
glers, we spent half an hour or 
so discussing the merits of the 
family rosary. John had learned 
the rosary from his ‘Mom’ even 
before Sister Dorothy explained 
it to him in grade school. 
Throughout his childhood and 
youth, the rosary was his daily 
companion. 

Reared in this Marian atmos- 
phere one would expect John to 
persuade his wife to say it with 
him each night. This he did 
within a week after their mar- 
riage, and they have been reap- 
ing the benefits of their early 
start ever since. “Some of my 
buddies used to say the rosary 
with me,” John told me, “but 
since then we have all been mar- 
ried. Though they want to start 
the Family Rosary too, they 
keep putting it off. Like St. 
Matthew’s rich young man, 
afraid to reach out for a good 
thing for fear it will cost too 
much, they will probably side- 
track the family rosary for 
years. I wish I could make 
them realize what they are mis- 
sing.” 

Laymen like John Christian 
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and priests all over the country 
have strong reasons for advocat- 
ing the family rosary. Mary 
was the heart of the Holy Fam- 
ily, so it is natural that the 
Christian family turn to her for 
guidance. What better way is 
there to do this, then her own 
prayer, the rosary? As the sim- 
plest, it is suited for children 
as soon as they can bend their 
tongues around the words. Since 
it rehearses the most sublime 
events in man’s history, it ap- 
peals to every thinking person, 
whether he is a college professor 
or a factory worker. 

In these days when the home 
is usually a place to change 
clothes and swallow a cup of cof- 
fee, the rosary insures unity. 
The family which recites the 
rosary knows that it will be 
gathered together at least once 
each day outside mealtime—and 
for the highest of motives. 

Phil Spitalny’s Hour of Charm 
Orchestra has issued a Mother’s 
Day Album of records in which 
Betty Kelly sings a _ beautiful 
melody called, “My Mother’s Ro- 
sary.” The song stresses the ten 
baby fingers and ten baby toes 
which make up every mother’s 
rosary. Who could count how 
often a mother goes over those 
decades of flesh and blood each 
day, washing them, caressing 


them, loving them. But if she is: 


a real Catholic Mother, her care 
for her child will not stop with 
these material duties. 

A baby has more than fingers 
e-d toes to be cared for and 
sivengthened. Even the smallest 
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child has an immortal soul which 
must be nourished from cradle 
days. The family rosary will 
provide him with the spiritual 
food he needs, for it brings the 
aid of a divine Mother, the Chan- 
nel of all grace. The mother 
manages the meals, the budget 
and almost everything else in 
the home; surely she would not 
neglect the soul of her own child. 

It is a real blessing to be 
raised in a family which has al- 
ways had the practice of saying 
the rosary together. Children 
from such a family learn to han- 
dle a rosary as naturally as their 
knife and fork. When they grow 
older and start to face the world 
on their own, they will not 
abandon this custom. It will be 
placed on a pedestal of honor 
along with all the other things 
that were learned at their own 
mother’s knee. These children 
have received much from their 
parents,—their life, intellectual 
training, and a wealth of mate- 
rial goods. Still, what inherit- 
ance is there, after the Catholic 
faith itself, to compare with this 
sincere devotion to the Mother 
of God? 

Although most Catholics can 
see the spiritual benefits flowing 
from the rosary, many of them 
never assemble in this salute to 
Mary. Frequently they object: 
“T can never find the time. After 
a man has worked hard all day 
he has the right to a little rest.” 
Then there is the old saying that 
a woman’s work is never done. 
Yet those encouraging words of 
Our Lord to Martha apply here: 
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MY MOTHER’S ROSARY 


“Thou art anxious and troubled 

about many things and yet only 
one thing is needful.” One sure 
way of transforming every Cath- 
olic home into a Bethany is to 
gather it once a day at the feet 
of Jesus in the family rosary. 


It is interesting to note that 
the jangling of a nun’s rosary 
used to annoy the Little Flower 
very much at prayer, but after 
a time she fancied that it was 
the most beautiful music she had 
ever heard. This was just the 
music of God’s grace which the 
rosary always sets working with- 
in a man. Do parents have a 
right to deprive their children of 
this refreshing soul-music, which 
can be bought merely by relin- 
quishing a few minutes of their 
free time? True, it is difficult at 
first, yet only in the Beatific 
Vision will we begin to perceive 
how beautiful was this hymn 
which we intoned daily while on 
earth. 


Who has the obligation of 
starting the family rosary? Or- 
dinarily the father, as the head 
of the house, should take the 
initiative. In many homes, how- 
ever, he lacks the spiritual en- 
ergy to begin a new devotion. 
For some reason he fears that 
this does not fall within the 
scope of his duty or is not the 
object of his paternal authority. 
In such cases the obligation 
falls upon the mother to point 
out to the family the white har- 
vest of God’s graces that are 
waiting for them. A mother 
can do this with that art of per- 


suasion which only a woman can 
master. 


Once the family rosary is es- 
tablished, the mother of that 
home will be amazed at the sat- 
isfaction it brings her. She wiil 
find the natural affection she had 
for her own flesh and blood 
transformed into a love that is 
supernatural. Christian joy wili 
fill her soul at the thought that 
she is doing her part in the care 
of her children. This will be her 
insurance policy to secure the 
eternal salvation of every one 
within those four walls. What 
proportion can be found between 
the reward and these premiums 
of prayer? 


This year, Mothers, if some- 
one asks, “What do you want for 
Mother’s Day?,” just beg the 
family to promise that they will 
be faithful in the recitation of 
Our Lady’s Mysteries. By ful- 
filling her Fatima request you 
and your family will experience 
a peace which this world has 
never dreamed of. 


As the decades of the years 
fly by, and the rosary continues 
to be the evening recreation of 
your family, you will realize that 
you have started a work that is 
eternal. And when Jesus meets 
you at the door of His Heavenly 
Court, the splendor of the crown 
He offers will fill you with rap- 
ture. Only when you have ex- 
perienced the everlasting joy of 
heaven will you understand the 
hidden value of Our Mother’s 
Rosary. 
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They Shall See God 


His promise to the clean of heart 
From The Tablet* 


HE Sixth Commandment of 

God reads, “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.” But while 
adultery is thus expressly for- 
bidden, because of its great mor- 
al turpitude and because of the 
additional sin of injustice in- 
volved, this commandment like- 
wise forbids all sins of impuri- 
ty, whether of thought, desire 
or action. 


Now sexual sin is a very dan- 
gerous subject for discussion, as 
St. Paul once pointed out to the 
faithful of the early Church. 
He wouldn’t even let them talk 
about it! But there’s no secret 
about it in the world today. In 
fact the whole subject of sex is 
generally overstressed and often 
ballyhooed. There are few oth- 
er topics that get as much pub- 
licity on the stage and screen 
and in our popular books, mag- 
azines and newspapers. Even 
perversion and degeneracy, once 
shunned as too horrible for men- 
tion, have become accepted top- 
ics of conversation in the Freud- 
ian living rooms of our day. 


Of course some secular au- 
thorities have claimed that a 
clearer and more general knowl- 
edge of sexual sin and its hor- 
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rible consequences would serve 
to lessen the number of these 
offenses. Personally, I gravely} 
doubt it. On the contrary, add-f 
ed publicity might very likely 
increase the amount of this vice fl 
But however much we may 
question the wisdom of such aff 
move, the fact remains that weft 
are faced today with a situation 
where the subject is being wide- 
ly discussed. There is no long- 
er any shame about it. And as-# 
suredly, filth and indecency are 
all to common. Sooner or later 
every one of us is bound to come 
face to face with them. And 
we know that temptations to 
impurity can be very strong in- 
deed. At least to be forewarned 
is to be forearmed. So let usf 
face the unpleasant facts. 
Lust, which is our old-fash- 
ioned term for all manifesta-? 
tions of sexual immorality, holds 
third place among the capital 
sins. It is said to be one of the 
principal vices because the pleas- 
ure it has for its object is so 
attractive to our corrupt human 
nature as to lead men into the 
commission of many other sins 
in the pursuit of it. Thus this# 
degrading vice is the cause of 
the ruin of a multitude of souls. 
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Defined, lust is an inordinate 


graving for, or indulgence of 


| 


Rffection for the unclean delights 


arnal pleasure. It is a criminal 


f the flesh. It may consist of 


thoughts, desires, words or ac- 


tions. 


But whatever be the form 


it takes, it is always a serious 


in. 
Look at it in this way. Man 
has a strict duty to preserve his 
in sanctity and honor. 
‘atholics especially should com- 
brehend to the full the impor- 


tance of this obligation. At the 


acred font of Baptism we be- 


tome members of Christ’s body, 
formed of His flesh and bone. In 
the Holy Eucharist we have re- 


eived Him frequently and at 
onfirmation the Divine Spirit 
lescended into our hearts. We 
re in very truth the living tem- 


honors the body of Christ and 
brofanes God’s temple; What a 
acrilege! Well does St. Paul de- 
lare that fornication and all un- 
lean shall never enter into the 
ingdom of God. For how could 
he who dares to drag the Sacred 


[Body of Jesus through the muck 


nd mire of impurity be admit- 
ed to the number of the blessed 
heaven? 

Take thought, then, you men- 
al infants who imagine that 
exual sin is nothing more than 

proof of manhood. Get wise, 
you foolish virgins who would 
hrow away your virtue for a 


moment’s questionable pleasure. 


ust is a most grievous offense. 
t is followed by terrible punish- 
ments both here and hereafter. 


To chastise the world for its out- 
rageous lust, God once destroyed 
all flesh by a deluge. In punish- 
ment for the same vice He sent 
fire and brimstone from heaven 
to consume the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Through lust, 
Solomon lost all his wisdom and 
fell blindly into idolatry. 

These are time-worn examples 
from the Bible itself. If you pre- 
fer testimony from present-day 
life, ask any reputable doctor 
about the physical risks involved 
in sexual sin. Physicians are 
pretty well agreed that this 
thing often results in the ruin 
of bodily health. Indeed lust, 
particularly in its secret forms, 
not infrequently leads to insan- 
ity. It is still true that a start- 
ling percentage of those in our 
insane asylums are there due 
either to their own impurity or 
that of their progenitors. But 
don’t get the altogether mistak- 
en notion that the wrong lies in 
getting caught. Nothing of the 
kind! Some sinners even suc- 
cessfully avoid the dire natural 
consequences of their acts. It 
is the impurity itself which is so 
sinful and displeasing to God. 

Well, how are we to avoid this 
awful vice? Some of the means 
offered for our disposal are the 
frequent and fervent reception of 
the Sacraments and an abiding 
devotion to Mary, our Immacu- 
late Mother. But perhaps the 
best means of all is flight from 
temptation. Unfortunately, the 
world being what it is, to escape 
all temptations against the holy 
virtue is practically impossible. 
They truly surround us. But we 
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HE Sixth Commandment of 
God reads, “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.” But while 
adultery is thus expressly for- 
bidden, because of its great mor- 
al turpitude and because of the 
additional sin of injustice in- 
volved, this commandment like- 
wise forbids all sins of impuri- 
ty, whether of thought, desire 
or action. 


Now sexual sin is a very dan- 
gerous subject for discussion, as 
St. Paul once pointed out to the 
faithful of the early Church. 
He wouldn’t even let them talk 
about it! But there’s no secret 
about it in the world today. In 
fact the whole subject of sex is 
generally overstressed and often 
ballyhooed. There are few oth- 
er topics that get as much pub- 
licity on the stage and screen 
and in our popular books, mag- 
azines and newspapers. Even 
perversion and degeneracy, once 
shunned as too horrible for men- 
tion, have become accepted top- 
ics of conversation in the Freud- 
ian living rooms of our day. 


Of course some secular au- 
thorities have claimed that a 
clearer and more general knowl- 
edge of sexual sin and its hor- 
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They Shall See God 


His promise to the clean of heart 
From The Tablet* 


rible consequences would serve 
to lessen the number of these 
offenses. Personally, I gravely 
doubt it. On the contrary, add- 
ed publicity might very likely 
increase the amount of this vice. 

But however much we may 
question the wisdom of such a 
move, the fact remains that we 
are faced today with a situation 
where the subject is being wide- 
ly discussed. There is no long- 
er any shame about it. And as- 
suredly, filth and indecency are 
all to common. Sooner or later 
every one of us is bound to come 


face to face with them. And f 
we know that temptations to > 
impurity can be very strong in- 

deed. At least to be forewarned f 
So let us f 


is to be forearmed. 
face the unpleasant facts. 
Lust, which is our old-fash- 


ioned term for all manifesta- 


tions of sexual immorality, holds 
third place among the capital 
sins. 
principal vices because the pleas- 
ure it has for its object is so 
attractive to our corrupt human 


nature as to lead men into the f 
commission of many other sins — 


in the pursuit of it. Thus this 
degrading vice is the cause of 
the ruin of a multitude of souls. 


It is said to be one of the . 
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Defined, lust is an inordinate 
craving for, or indulgence of 
carnal pleasure. It is a criminal 
affection for the unclean delights 
of the flesh. It may consist of 
thoughts, desires, words or ac- 
tions. But whatever be the form 
it takes, it is always a serious 
sin. 

Look at it in this way. Man 
has a strict duty to preserve his 
body in sanctity and honor. 
Catholics especially should com- 
prehend to the full the impor- 
tance of this obligation. At the 
sacred font of Baptism we be- 
come members of Christ’s body, 
formed of His flesh and bone. In 
the Holy Eucharist we have re- 
ceived Him frequently and at 
Confirmation the Divine Spirit 
descended into our hearts. We 
are in very truth the living tem- 
ple of God. How great a crime 
‘then must that be which dis- 
thonors the body of Christ and 
profanes God’s temple; What a 
isacrilege! Well does St. Paul de- 
jclare that fornication and all un- 
iclean shall never enter into the 
/Kingdom of God. For how could 
he who dares to drag the Sacred 
Body of Jesus through the muck 
and mire of impurity be admit- 
ted to the number of the blessed 
in heaven? 

Take thought, then, you men- 
tal infants who imagine that 
sexual sin is nothing more than 
1a proof of manhood. Get wise, 
you foolish virgins who would 
throw away your virtue for a 
smoment’s questionable pleasure. 
j Lust is a most grievous offense. 
t It is followed by terrible punish- 
p ments both here and hereafter. 
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To chastise the world for its out- 
rageous lust, God once destroyed 
all flesh by a deluge. In punish- 
ment for the same vice He sent 
fire and brimstone from heaven 
to consume the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Through lust, 
Solomon lost all his wisdom and 
fell blindly into idolatry. 

These are time-worn examples 
from the Bible itself. If you pre- 
fer testimony from present-day 
life, ask any reputable doctor 
about the physical risks involved 
in sexual sin. Physicians are 
pretty well agreed that this 
thing often results in the ruin 
of bodily health. Indeed lust, 
particularly in its secret forms, 
not infrequently leads to insan- 
ity. It is still true that a start- 
ling percentage of those in our 
insane asylums are there due 
either to their own impurity or 
that of their progenitors. But 
don’t get the altogether mistak- 
en notion that the wrong lies in 
getting caught. Nothing of the 
kind! Some sinners even suc- 
cessfully avoid the dire natural 
consequences of their acts. It 
is the impurity itself which is so 
sinful and displeasing to God. 

Well, how are we to avoid this 
awful vice? Some of the means 
offered for our disposal are the 
frequent and fervent reception of 
the Sacraments and an abiding 
devotion to Mary, our Immacu- 
late Mother. But perhaps the 
best means of all is flight from 
temptation. Unfortunately, the 
world being what it is, to escape 
all temptations against the holy 
virtue is practically impossible. 
They truly surround us. But we 
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can cease from multiplying their 
number and even diminish it. 
When we have to face them, let 
us overcome them immediately. 
Almost always, if we hesitate we 
are lost. 

What we should pray for earn- 
estly is purity. This is the 
virtue opposed to lust and it con- 
sists in preserving both mind 
and body free from anything 
that might soil their innocence. 


a special love for chaste souls 


we know that to those who lead 


a clean and decent life there isf... 


given an abundance of grace 
and happiness here on earth and 
a special crown of glory in 
heaven. The sweet and consoling 
words of the Master still apply, 
“Blessed are the clean of heart, 


Christ when on earth showed for they shall see God.” 


Some Notes Un Accidents 


The Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company keeps a current record of catastrophes—accidents in 
which five or more persons are killed. The facts for the first 
six months of 1949 compiled from a variety of sources, are 
here briefly summarized. 

Catastrophic accidents took about 600 lives in the general 
population of the United States in the first half of 1949, a 
slightly lower toll than in the comparable period of 1948, Fewer 
lives were lost this year than last in civilian aviation, water 
transportation, floods, explosions, railroad and coal mine acci- 
dents. Not a single disaster occurred in domestic scheduled air 
transport service, whereas in the first half of last year there 
were three such catastrophes taking a total of 60 lives. 

On the unfavorable side, catastrophes in which fires, motor 
vehicles, tornadoes, blizzards, and earthquakes were involved 
claimed more victims this year than last. The worst disaster 
in the first half of 1949 was the fire which broke out near mid- 
night of April 4th in a hospital at Effingham, IIl.; this holo- 
caust alone killed 75 persons, considerably more than any single 
accident in all of 1948. Chain-like tornadoes in January caused 
59 deaths in Arkansas and Louisiana, 54 of which occurred in 
one community—Warren, Ark. A blizzard in the Mountain States 
took about 25 lives.—Statistical Bulletin, July, 1949. 


Always treat a rumor like a check—be sure it’s genuine 
before you endorse it.—T. J. McInerney. 
A minister reports that his congregation gathered at the 
church to pray for rain and only one brought an umbrella.— 
Kanawha, Ia., Reporter. 
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The 


Charter of the Family 


Prepared by a Study Commission of the 


International Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues 


From Catholic Action* 


THE Family is a natural in- 
: stitution endowed with in- 
nate rights anterior and su- 
perior to all positive law. It is 
the primary and fundamental 
element of society. 

Insofar as it constitutes a 
biological, psychological, moral 
and social unity, it is inviolable. 
The spiritual and material ef- 
ficency of the family contribute 
ore than any other factor to 
the spiritual and material ef- 
ficiency of civil society. 


The family has the right free- 
ly to practice its religion as well 
as to fulfill its cultural mission, 
which is to the benefit of civil- 


One of the fundamental duties 
of the State is to aid the devel- 
opment of the institution of the 
family and to combat all forces 
hat tend to weaken it. 

In accordance with the relig- 
ous, social and juridical tra- 
lition of the majority of civil- 
zed peoples, the State must con- 
sider the following as essential 
elements in the spiritual and ma- 
erial efficiency of the family: 

1. The sacred character of 

arriage and the unity and per- 

anence of the conjugal bond 
esulting therefrom; 


2. Respect for life, and there- 
fore the prohibition of propa- 
ganda, publicity, and profes- 
sional or specific activity that 
tends to prevent procreation and 
promote abortion; 


8. The hierarchial structure of 
the family, which recognizes the 
husband as head of the family 
while recognizing at the same 
time the equal rights and duties 
of both husband and wife with 
respect to cohabitation, fidelity, 
mutual help, and the education 
of the children; the right of the 
family to remain a familial unit; 


4. Woman’s mission in the 
family—which remains her 
primordial and irreplaceable so- 
cial mission, and is entitled to 
the protection of a favorable en- 
vironment, laws and institutions, 
especially in the field of child 
education and in the social-eco- 
nomic field; 

5. The difference between the 
family and concubinage, between 
legitimate and illegitimate chil- 
dren, the protection of the chil- 
dren always being guaranteed; 

6. The right of parents to 
rear, educate and instruct their 
children, and the right to free 
choice of the persons and in- 
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stitutions to whom such educa- 
tion will be entrusted; 

7. A system of health protec- 
tion in which the family may 
find the preventatives and the 
cures necessary for the physical 
well-being of its members; 

8. A family patrimony, the 
central element of which is the 
dwelling, insofar as it is the 
“domestic hearth”; 

9. A form of social security, 
in which the family may find 
the necessary safeguards 
against the vicissitudes of life 
and which proportions the re- 
sources it guarantees according 
to the family responsibilities 
(obligations) of those con- 
cerned; 

10. A tax system which takes 
into consideration the family 
responsibilities of the taxpayer 
and does not cut into low or 


moderate patrimonies in the 
case of direct inheritance. 

11. The right of the family 
to be the normal trait d’union 
between mothers, children, 
youth, and all public or private 
initiatives instituted for their 
protection ; 

12. The right of the family to 
be represented in all official and 
semi-official or private bodies in 
which the interests of the fam- 
ily and of the child are involved; 

18. The illicit nature of ac- 
tions which work against the 
principles herein set forth or 
which prejudice the institution 
of the family or the dignity of 
woman, which constitutes its es- 
sential element, and especially 
such activities carried on 
through the medium of the 
press, the movies, the theater 
and the radio, 


“Don’t you sometimes feel tempted to eat one of the cream 


puffs, my dear?” she said. 


The little girl was quite shocked. 
I only lick them.” 


would be stealing. 


“Of course not. That 


Even toy soldiers should be abolished. We must disarm 


the nursery.—Dr. Paulina Luisi. 


“It’s all nonsense about the Irish being great fighters.” 
“How do you make that out?” 
“Well, you know Mike O’Rafferty who lives in our street? 


Last night my brother and I and a couple of other fellows 
knocked him silly.” 


The long-winded lecturer had been holding forth for over 
an hour, except for brief pauses from time to time to gulp 
a hasty drink of water. Finally, during one such intermission, 
an old man in the audience leaned toward his neighbor and 
announced in a loud whisper: “First time I ever saw a windmill 
run by water!” 
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Freckles 


Rusty squirmed uncomfort- 

ably on the hard bench of 
the waiting room and wondered 
what was going on behind the 
heavy-paneled door. He allowed 
his quick green eyes to slide to 
the loudly ticking clock on the 
wall, and then swung them hur- 
riedly back again, as if afraid 
that the door would open while 
he wasn’t watching it. 

“Golly, gee,” he said half 
aloud. “Twenty minutes al- 
ready.” It didn’t usually take 
this long. 

The warm spring sun shot a 
shaft of its light through a high 
window, bathing the small boy 
on the bench in a flood of rich, 
golden color and illuminating 
his bright red hair so that it 
seemed to be blazing merrily. 
This hair, and the thousands of 
crimson freckles that went with 
it, were the biggest problems in 
Rusty’s young life. Not that 
there aren’t other little boys who 
have red hair and freckles, it 
was just that Rusty so far out- 
distanced any of the rest of 
them in this particular field that 
he belonged in a class by himself, 

From behind the door he could 
hear the low hum of conversa- 
tion and he knew from past 
experience that Mrs. Davidson 
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A Short Story 


was interviewing the people 
who had come to see him. 

Rusty reached up almost self- 
consciously and tried to smooth 
down the troublesome hair. But, 
it was strong, and being strong 
and brilliant in hue it had devel- 
oped a definite superiority com- 
plex, absolutely refusing to 
surrender to any sort of disci- 
pline, defying comb, brush and 
hair grease by jutting out at 
uncanny angles, as if wishing to 
flaunt its disobedience before 
the shocked eyes of the world. 
He wished though that he had 
time to douse it with water. 
Water always made it look dark- 
er and not quite as gaudy. 

Rusty’s ruling passion was 
baseball, and he _ turned his 
thoughts to it now. He wished 
that they would hurry so he 
could get back out to the dia- 
mond. It was Saturday morning 
and his team, the upper dormi- 
tory, was playing the Eagles 
from the west dormitory. Rusty 
was captain of the upper dormi- 
tory. 

He commenced swinging his 
feet idly and again consulted 
the clock on the wall. It had 


been thirty minutes since he had 
come in and sat down and nearly 
an hour since Mrs. Davidson had 
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told him to put his good clothes 
on. Rusty had dressed carefully, 
as he always did on these occa- 
sions. His dark blue, double 
breasted suit was newly pressed, 
his black oxfords has been pol- 
ished until they sparkled, and 
from his breast pocket peeped 
the neat triangle of a clean, 
white handkerchief. 


This was old stuff to Rusty. 
He knew that pretty soon the 
door would open and Mrs. David- 
son would say, “Here’s the little 
boy I was telling you about,” 
and a man and woman would 
walk in and talk to him for a 
few minutes. Rusty hated these 
conversations for he never knew 
what to say. The blood would 
rush to his face and his ears 
would begin to tingle, especially 
if the man called him “Red.” 
Rusty hated to be called Red, 
and he fought the fellows in the 
orphanage who taunted him 
with the name. 


After the man and woman 
had finished talking they would 
go back in Mrs. Davidson’s office 
and a few minutes later Mrs. 
Davidson would stick her head 
out and smile sort of sadly at 
him and tell him he could take 
off his good clothes and go play 
with the rest of the kids. 

“Heck,” he thought. “You 
can’t blame them. Who wants a 
kid with red hair and freckles?” 
He and Mrs. Davidson had talk- 
ed it over many times, for Rusty 
was wiser than his seven years 
indicated. Mrs. Davidson has 
explained to him that people 
wanted little boys who sort of 


looked like themselves. Rusty 
understood. “After all, he was 
seven years old wasn’t he?” 

It wasn’t that Rusty was pecu- 
liar looking. On the contrary, 
he was as cute a little boy as 
anyone could ever want. But you 
know how people are, they don’t 
want people wondering how they 
ever got a little boy with such 
red hair when they themselves 
have hair which is black, or 
brown, or some other average 
color. 


He began wondering what the 
people would be like this time. 
Mostly they were older people, 
but sometimes they were young 
ones. Rusty had no real gauge 
for measuring the ages of peo- 
ple. They were either young or 
old to him. 


His thoughts flew to this 
afernoon when all the fellows 
would gather in the game room 
and Mr. Powell, the physical edu- 
cation instructor, would turn on 
the radio and they would listen 
to the baseball game. Saturdays 
and Sundays were the only days 
they got a chance to listen for 
they were always in class during 
the week days and in bed when 
the night games were being play- 
ed. Today was going to be a heck 
of a swell game—the Yanks and 
the Redsox were even-up in the 
week’s series. He was a Yankee 
fan himself. 


Rusty wondered what it would 
be like to go to a baseball game. 
Once Joey, his best friend, had 
gone with some people who were 
thinking of adopting him, and 
Joey had told him all about it. 
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In Rusty’s mind the most im- 
portant thing that could hap- 
pen to him, next to getting a 
mother and father, would be to 
go to a baseball game. He laid 
awake at night imagining him- 
self sitting in the stands and 
rooting for the Yankees with a 
hot dog in one hand and a bottle 
of soda pop in the other. Of 
course in this dream he was al- 
ways accompanied by a mother 
and father and people would 
whisper, “There goes a little boy 
with his mother and father. 
Aren’t they wonderful parents 
to bring him to a_ baseball 
game?” The imaginary parents 
who accompanied him on these 
outings were always shadowy, 
though. He could never quite 
picture them in his mind’s eye; 
their images seemed blurred. 


Rusty sighed. Yes, it would be 
nice to have parents even if he 
did tell all the fellows in his 
dormitory that he didn’t want 
any. It would be nice to have 
someone you could really call 
your own, someone who thought 
you were the best little boy in 
the world even if you really 
weren’t. But, what was the use? 
Rusty had given up hope after 
11 interviews. Nobody wanted 
a little boy like him. 


Then he heard the sound of 
chairs scraping fm the other 
room and his heart began pump- 
ing furiously as it always did 
at times like these. As the door 
began to open he lowered his 
head quickly and stared at the 
tips of his shiny black oxfords. 
He could feel the blood rushing 
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to his face and his ears began 
tingling. 


“And this is the little boy I 
was telling you about,” he heard 
Mrs. Davidson say, and he felt 
miserable and ashamed as he 
waited for the people to speak 
to him. 


A woman’s heels clicked across 
the gray concreate floor and 
Rusty realized that someone was 
kneeling in front of him. He 
lifted his eyes just a trifle and 
saw that it was a pretty young 
woman, the prettiest he had ever 
seen, and that she was smiling 
at him. He lowered his eyes 
again. A pretty woman like her 
wouldn’t want a funny looking 
little boy like him. 

“Hello,” he mumbled embar- 
massedly. 


“Mrs. Davidson has been tell- 
ing us all about you, Rusty.” 
Rusty hoped it wasn’t anything 
to do with the window he’d 
broken. “She says that you’re a 
pretty good baseball player.” 

Rusty felt his face grow red- 
der at this. He couldn’t think 
of onything to say. 

“She also says that you’ve 
never been to a baseball game 
and so we thought maybe you’d 
like to go with us this after- 
noon.” 


Rusty could hardly believe his 
ears. Did she really want him 
to go to a baseball game with 
her? He looked up to see if she 
was laughing at him, but she 
wasn’t. 


“Would you?” she asked. 
Rusty dropped his gaze and 
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nodded quickly. “Yes ma’am,” 
he murmured, almost inaudibly. 

“Hello, Rusty. Where’d you 
get all that red hair and all 
those freckles?” It was a man’s 
voice this time and from under 
his eyelids Rusty could see a 
pair of large brown shoes and 
some trouser cuffs. 

His heart sank. He should 
have known they were only 
kidding. Now the man would 
make fun of him. He felt like 
crying, but instead his eyes 
slowly began running up the 
crease in the man’s trousers, to 
his belt, and then up, up, a long 
way up, until finally they came 
to rest on the man’s face. 

Rusty’s eyes widened in sur- 
prise. The man, green eyes 
twinkling, was smiling a great 
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big friendly smile and all over 
his face were thousands of 
bright crimson freckles. Most 
unbelievable of all, on top of his 
head was the reddest, most un- 
ruly hair imaginable! 

Rusty broke into a grin. He 
couldn’t help it, a great big grin 
which crinkled his whole face 
and made the freckles stand out 
even brighter. The man and 
woman grinned back, even Mrs. 
Davidson was grinning, and the 
picture of himself at the base- 
ball game flashed once more 
across his mind. Only this time 
the two people no longer stood 
in the shadow. This time one 
of them was a pretty, smiling 
young woman, and the other was 
a tall man with flaming red hair 
and a million freckles. 


UR decision to take Fred on 
all our trips came as a re- 
sult of our teen-age daughter’s 
chatter about school. Teen-agers, 
it seems to me, can chatter all 
day on a bite of bread, and Ann 
is no exception. Dishes being 
a necessary chore, we were hard 
at getting them out of the way 
after dinner, with Ann telling 
me of this and that at school. 


Take ‘FRED’ Along! 


and Mary will be with you 


MARY ©. LAWTON 


“And Mother,” she chattered 
on... “we went for a walk 
around the yard this noon, and 
took Fred, as usual.” 

“Fred?” was the only question 
I could manage. 

“Oh, Mother, surely you've 
heard of Fred. Fred simply 
means Family Rosary Every 
Day, and the kids have shorten- 
ed it to ‘Fred’; after all, every 
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big bureau is known by an alpha- 
betical name these days! We say 
our rosary in union when we go 
for our walk at noon, and that’s 
Fred.” 

So that was Fred! Like a lot 
of other parents we had planned 
to have a Family Rosary too... 
but, again like a lot of others, 
we had been backsliders. We 
prayed, to be sure, but not to- 
gether. 

That evening marked the be- 
ginning of the new era in our 
lives. The dishes done and put 
away, Dad asked if we didn’t 
want to go to the Village for 
something ... it would be a nice 
ride. Off we started. There was 
talk of this and that, idle talk, 
until Dad said suddenly: “We’re 
all together now, why don’t we 
take advantage of Ann’s system 
about ‘Fred?’” 

That’s how Fred started going 
along as a guest on all our trips 
and tours. It takes 20 minutes 
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to go to the Village for groceries 
and ten of these minutes are 
Fred’s. Short tours, like last 
night’s to the Basilica at Lacka- 
wanna ...so Mike could see Our 
Lady’s Shrine, are no exception, 
because now that we have the 
habit, Fred gets the place of 
honor. As soon as we start, we 
take Fred, to use Ann’s expres- 
sion, and our trip seems happier 
because we know that Our Bless- 
ed Lady is taking special care 
of us in these days of heavy 
traffic and reckless drivers. And 
when I stop to think of it, Our 
Blessed Lady has seen to it that 
our rattly old jaloppy has car- 
ried on quite faithfully since 
Fred rides with us! We’re hop- 
ing it’ll carry us to St. Anne de 
Beaupre next month... and 
Fred will be a most welcome 
visitor! 

Why don’t you take Fred? 
He’ll enjoy the ride, and so will 
you! 


Surplus Uf Women 


Largely as a result of two men-devouring wars the 
problem of a surplus of women has been aggravated to an ex- 
tent that may demand general attention. It is acute in Europe, 
and especially in Germany. There is a surplus female popu- 
lation in that country amounting to 8,000,000. This is account- 
ed for in large measure by the death or imprisonment of six 
million men who fought in the war. 

This makes a truly tragic situation in which it becomes 
impossible for a large number of women ever to enjoy normal 
life with a home and family to fulfill their maternal instincts. 
In Munich a Redemptorist has called on young women to 
consider the opportunity to devote their lives to social charity 
in organizations like the Legion of Mary. 

The hardest instrument to learn to play is second fiddle. 

—T. J. McInerney, 
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How Ingrid Bergman will 


TELL IT TU THE JUUGE! 


From the Journal American, New York City 


ESSIRREE! Can’t wait to see 
that fat tear roll down the 
cheek of the Reno (or Las Vegas, 
or Florida, or Mexico) judge, 
when the terrible plight of In- 
grid Bergman is laid before him. 


He won’t be able to bear the 
whole story, I’ll bet. After all, a 
jurist can take just so much— 
as Judge Medina has been say- 
ing to the Communists in court 
of late. But it’ll surely turn out 
that he, Medina, can take it bet- 
ter than will the judge who cuts 
the silken bonds that have at- 
tached Ingrid to her mate for all 
these years. 


I can see him now when In- 
grid’s lawyer, wearing the black 
tie that is de rigueur for oc- 
casions when the words of utter 
grief are to be spoken, starts 
the tale of his client’s unutter- 
able woe. 

“This crass fellow, my Client’s 
husband, just isn’t fit to live 
with, yurronner. I leave it to 
you. Know what he did?” 

The judge fumbles through 
robes of what he calls his office, 
in search of the hanky he'll 
know he’ll need. 

“W-H-HAT’D the monster 
do?” he asks. 


“Managed her career and 
made all her decisions,” says the 
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plaintiff’s counsel, in the shocked 
whisper of a man announcing 
the news that the White House 
just sank into the primordial 
ooze of the Potomac, carrying 
down with it all the Executive 
Office’s records and John Mara- 
gon. 


“No! Why that cad’s advice 
probably made her a star and 
a millionairess, and now she’s 
tormented with fan mail, adula- 
tion, interviews with movie mag- 
azine writers, and in a difficult 
tax bracket.” 


“Yep, yurronner, that he did.” 

“That’s not all, yourronner. 
This cruel despot. is formal, as 
my heart-broken client announc- 
ed from Rome last August 5 
through her press agent, Jo- 
seph Steele. Yes, formal. And 
you know why?” 

“Why should anybody want to 
be formal to Ingrid Bergman?” 
the judge asks, a little catch in 
his throat. 


“Because he’s a doctor and is 
busy with his practice night and 
day, he says!” snaps the at- 
torney. 

“Tsk .. . tsk. In this day 
and age.” 

“I’m far from finished, yur- 
ronner. You know what he did 
to her? He asked her to sit 
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on a chair when company was in 
the house! As Joseph Steele 
himself said, when he announced 
to the world that this mockery 
on the holy state of matrimony 
must cease, end, finish, ‘she likes 
to sit on the floor and have 
heated arguments.’”’ 


“And this martinet asked her 
not to?” 


“Exactly, yourronner. But 
that’s not all, if yourronner will 
let me continue this sordid tale 
of a woman in bondage.” 


“Carry on, But I don’t know 
how much I can stand.” 


“T come now to the worst part 
of this man’s treatment of my 
client. He’s interested in medi- 
cine, for some reason or other. 
Likes to have people around the 
house who can talk on his level, 
see? But, as Joseph Steele put 
it so winningly, ‘she goes for 
off-the-beaten-track personalities 
like Roberto Rossellini.’ ” 


“Can’t see any harm in that,” 
the judge says. “She’s just a 
growing girl of 33.” 


“But!” buts the lawyer, “do 
you think the arrogant doctor— 
her husband—approved of that? 
Not on your life, yurronner. 


“When my client went off on a 
simple little trip to Stromboli 
with Rossellini—who is a fine 
married man with a 9-year old 
son—what do you think this 
bounder, her husband, did? He 
went all the way over to Strom- 
boli to ask them what the heck 
—you’ll excuse the profanity 
yourronner—was going on! 


“Probably even had the ef- 
frontery to tell her that the 
neighbors were talking. Probab- 
ly even suggested that she come 
home and see their kid.” 


“Enough!” shouts the judge. 
“My solemn duty is to protect 
womanhood from the toils of 
such heinous conduct on the part 
of a mate. Divorce granted. 
That'll be ten bucks.” 


A Girl's Prayer 


I pray to be a housewife, Lord, 
And learn to sweep and dust; 
To do the thousand other things 
A housewife must. 


I pray for all the pleasure 
That comes from polished floors, 
And blue and yellow china cups, 
And coziness indoors. 


I pray to be contented with 

A little chair or two; 

A gay print hanging on my wall, 
A table lacquered blue. 


. A few geraniums growing wild 


Outside my kitchen door; 

The pots and pans all shined up 
nice— 

The jars of jam in store. 


And if some day the tall green 
hills 
And open meadows call, 
Oh, let me shut my heart within, 
And never hear at all. 
—Mary Elizabeth Charnon 
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The Key That Unlocks The Door 


Young priest recalls that first seminary year 


T all comes back to me now. 
To those of you who would 
like to be let in on the secret 
thoughts of a young man enter- 
ing the seminary this little 
venture into my past may serve 
as the key that unlocks the door. 
And to those of you who have 
gone through the same experi- 
ence it may serve as a source 
of entertainment, while at the 
same time bringing back fond 
memories of bygone days. 

Somewhere in the middle of 
“ my fourth year of high school 
the desire to become a priest be- 
came firmly rooted in my mind. 
Not long afterward I sought out 
the guidance of a priest on the 
faculty, and he convinced me 
that God wanted me to give 
the religious life a try. As a re- 
sult I made arrangements to 
join this ancient and venerable 
Order. 

When I told the folks at home 
of my intention, they practically 
needed divine proof in order to 
believe it. You see, I was just 
an ordinary lad, as the family 
will testify any time you care 
to inquire. However, they took it 
calmly—that is, until the time 
for departure. It seems that 
the founding Fathers of the 
seminary hadn’t foreseen that I 
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would enter its sacred portals; 
for they selected a site nearly 
a thousand miles from the place 
I called home. Distance or no 
distance, I was going ahead with 
it. 


I’ll never forget the madden- 
ing, hectic days of preparation. 
All summer long the folks and 
I purchased those little things 
I would be needing; such as a 
black suit and hat that was 
supposed to make me a man of 
distinction; books to indicate I 
was familiar with the alphabet; 
long underwear to calm mother’s 
worries of the weather; and, 
finally, an oversize trunk to 
carry all of it. 


The day for departure dawn- 
ed at last. And what a day! The 
immediate family, and relatives 
perched so high in the family 
tree that even the family ex- 
pressed surprise at their inter- 
est, came to see me off. There I 
stood, adorned in black, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of adoring 
relatives. I felt like a recently 
resurrected corpse, with them 
milling around me, wishing me 
luck, telling me they’d write 
often, and a lot of other things. 
However, there was one honest 
relative present. I overheard him 
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tell a fellow-uncle, “I bet he 
doesn’t last a month.” 


The five-minute wait while the 
train crawled into the station 
was the hardest of all. Mom was 
on my right crying like a baby, 
Dad on my left crying like a 
man. At last I managed to pull 
away from them, tightly grip- 
ping my suitcase filled with 
homemade sandwiches and cake. 
I hopped aboard and waved as 
the train started moving and 
then sat down, drawing out a 
white handkerchief—donated by 
a doting aunt—to dislodge a 
bothersome something from my 
eye. Some folks who wouldn’t 
know any better might have 
thought that I was crying, while 
all the time it was the bother- 
some something that was 
causing my temporary overflow. 

The arrival at the seminary 
was really an experience. I, 
who in my youthful career had 
been away from home over 
night only two or three times, 
was now preparing to take up 
my abode in a strange dwelling. 
Mom and Dad can’t get over 
it yet. Neither can the uncle who 
made the remark the day I left. 
I recall my cautious advance to 
the front door. My nerves were 
ready to jar loose from their 
moorings at the least provoca- 
tion. After some maneuvering I 
got the courage to jab the bell 
with a wavering finger. Way 
back in the empty interior I 
could hear it echoing and re- 
echoing. Presently the door was 
opened by a fellow clad in a neat 
fitting habit. As he led me in- 


side I wondered if I would get 
the chance to wear one of them. 
I soon called a halt to my im- 
aginings by the sound of a 
voice drifting out of a room on 
the first floor. My hero beckon- 
ed for me to go in, then faded 
from sight. 


I was in the inner sanctum-— 
alone with my Superior. He 
asked me my name, address, 
and how much schooling I ha: 
absorbed previous to my de- 
ciding to embark on the sea o* 
religious life. After the formai- 
ities were over, he gave me my 
room number and directions tv 
get there. I boldly ventured to 
ask for the key to my room, bu: 
he only looked at me and said, 
“Son, this is the religious life.” 
Now I know what he meant, 
though at the time I was 
puzzled. It didn’t take me long 
to realize that I had joined a 
big family, where everyone 
shared everything alike regard- 
less of who you were or whai 
you had been. 


Six o’clock that evening we 
were told to go to the Refectory. 
To my relief I discovered that 
“Refectory” was merely an old- 
fashioned name for the dining 
room. It was a large, airy place 
with tables lining the two side 
walls. As we were all strangers 
introductions flowed freely. 
“Where do you come from? New 
York? Chicago? Kalamazoo? 
etc...” Naturally, we were all 
patting the old home town on its 
civic back—and that was only 
the beginning. Whenever the 
embers of conversation died 
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down, which wasn’t often, the 
spark that enkindled them was 
the mention of someone’s birth- 
place. Before you could say 
Pater or Ave, the delegates-at- 
large for their local chambers 
of commerce were parading their 
town’s assets before the group. 


With dinner out of the way, 
and a short visit to chapel, we 
were free for the evening. The 
Chapel from that moment on 
was to become my favorite spot. 
The thought that I could live 
beneath the same roof as the 
God who called me drove away 
all the frightening visions of the 
future. I wanted to live near 
Him, and in some measure, per- 
haps, thank Him for His kind- 
ness in choosing me before oth- 


ers. Many times I was destined 
to go there seeking help, and as 
many times as I went Our Lord 
was always present to aid me. 


Night passed quickly and be- 
fore I knew it morning had 
rolled up the shades of darkness. 
As is the custom in most re- 
ligious houses, one member of 
the community is appointed to 
rouse the others from their noc- 
turnal meanderings. This indi- 
vidual taps on the door, puts his 
head in the room, and says, 
“Benedicamus Domino.” With 
those magic words are supposed 
to rise immediately and answer 
“Deo Gratias.” The first time I 
was so awakened I thought the 
unwelcome visitor was calling 
someone by the name of Benny 
Dicamusdomino. So I smugly re- 
tored, “try next door, chum, 
that’s not my name.” I must 


admit he took it in good humor, 
In an enthusiastic outburst he 
pulled me clean out of bed. There 
is little need to dwell on what 
might have taken place had he 
been angry. 

Chapel exercises that morning 
were beautiful, but hard on the 
knees. There was to be no more 
slouching in the Sunday morn- 
ing crouch, so familiar in the 
parish church. We had to kneel 
up straight. To this day I don’t 
know how I managed. But I have 
proof of it—two semi-dignified 
callouses grace each of my knees, 
As the days grew into weeks, 
and the weeks into months the 
notion that this was home be 
gan to sink in. And it was af, 
pleasing thought. What more 
could a fellow desire? He had 
fine spiritual training, wonderful 
companions, excellent food, the 
beauties of nature in abundance, 
and all sorts of recreation. 

Speaking of recreation re- 
minds me: We had to take an 
hour and a half for outdoor 
recreation each day. That was 
fine. No one enjoyed sports 
more than I. However the base- 


ball diamond, football field, andg, 


tennis courts were located at 
the bottom of a steep hill. Be- 
ing a midwesterner, where hills 
just aren’t available, it took mef, 
quite a few minutes to get down, 
and quite a few more to get back 
up. On my first “downhill” foot- 
ball happened to be in vogue 
Now seminarians are generally 
conceded to be topnotch athletes, 
and our boys weren’t any ex- 
ception. I was the only excep- 
tion! The second play of the 
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game someone threw me the 
ball. It was a nice pass, but I 
wasn’t looking in the direction 
of the potential Sammy Baugh. 
As a result of his accuracy and 
my inaccuracy in not dodging 
the ball, it bounced off of my 
profile, leaving in its wake a 
slightly bulging nose. But that 
was life and I revelled in it. 
Before we realized it the 
Christmas holiday had arrived 
and departed. After two weeks 
at home with the family we re- 
turned to prepare ourselves for 
the onslaught of the dreaded 
They 
bothered us during recreation, 
during meal time, and even in 
“Bsleep. I tried, the good Lord 
knows that I tried, to smile at 
the members of the faculty 
every time they hove in sight. 
I strove to be a perfect little man 
in class, but they knew. They 
looked at me as much as to say, 
“we’ve got you now, and you’re 
“Boing to sweat.” They did have 
me—and I did sweat. They gave 
us a whole week for examina- 
‘Etions each one lasting some 
three hours. With horror I can 
‘Estill recall the first one I took. 
We filed into the room when the 
bell rang. The instructor was 
“Balready there, waiting for us to 
settle down. When this was ac- 
complished he rose, feinted, his 
right shot out and he passed me 
a test paper. I took it with 


trembling hands and almost 
passed out too. As I look back 
now I see that all my fear was in 
vain. It is true that examina- 
tions are a necessary evil from 
the student’s point of view, 
things to be gotten out of the 
way as soon as possible. Yet in 
the seminary the kindly attitude 
of the priests, who might be 
likened to elder brothers, aids 
each pupil to hurdle the rough 
spots of classroom work. They 
realize that seminarians must be 
well trained. But they also real- 
ize that it need not be burden- 
some to the point of exhaustion. 


The year came to a rapid 
close. With the arrival of spring 
the baseball diamonds, tennis 
courts, and handball courts 
were put to good use. Once 
again nature’s admirers strode 
over green-clothed hills and 
drawn closer to God. 


In June we had our final ex- 
aminations, and then we left for 
a two-month vacation with the 
family. Goodbyes were said. 
Hands were shaken and backs 
slapped in the fond hope that we 
would all return in the fall. 
Thus my first year in the semi- 
nary ended. It was a year cram- 
med with wholesome peace and 
contentment. A year which 
brought me closer to the final 
goal—the priesthood, which I 
attained last June. 


Size of families is decreasing steadily among younger 
French-Canadian married couples, according to a survey by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


British Columbia still has the 


lowest provincial birth rate, however. 
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SOMEWHERE on the edge of 

Arizona’s desert, with the 
mountains behind and the cac- 
tus-land stretching out to other 
mountains blue in the dim dis- 
tance, there’s a patch of land 
waiting for a little adobe ranch 
house with a book-niche in the 
corner near the fireplace. A li- 
brary of sinners for a sinner 
this bookshelf will be, when the 
land is finally mine and the 


ranch house a dream come true. 
There will be a tier of shelves, 


built into the adobe wall beside 
a little round adobe fireplace 
crouching in the corner and 
reaching its chimney up, against 
the wall, to poke its head 
through the roof between the 
massive ceiling beams. On the 
red-brown Mexican cedar shel- 
ves you will find my sinner’s 
library, wrapped in the perfume 
of a popping pinon log. 

Saint Augustine will be there 
with his “Confessions.” One of 
the most notorious sinners of all 
times, turned saint. Augustine 
the sinner—his life could be a 
lesson to a world gone mad in its 
unholy quest of immorality. But 
who of us worldlings wants to 
read of a sinner made saint? 
His life stirs too deeply the 
twists of conscience; sloughs off 
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from sinful lives the crust of 
“respectability”; makes us think 
and think and think until the 
bubble bursts and we want to 
run and cling to God. Augustine 
is a “must” to keep us on the 
straight and narrow in this mad 
world. A “must” to make us 
think of the miser that is sin, 
and the open heart of God. 

The doubting Thomas—his 
life should be there, to remind 
us of our doubts, our fears, our 
failings, our sometimes frail 
faith. Thomas, who saw and be- 
lieved—and we who sometimes 
see and don’t believe. We 
stumble and all but fall when 
the going gets tough; we some- 
times wonder if God really does 
hear the feeble murmurings of 
our hasty prayers; we nod sleep- 
ily through a Sunday Mass, 
then wonder if we’d really act 
thus in the presence of God. But 
Saint Thomas is there to set us 
straight—to take our hands and 
place them with his into the side 
of the risen Christ—and there 
are no more doubts. 

The tear-stained face of Peter 
will be there in word-picture in 
the middle of the shelf. Tears 
of the sinner become jewels of 
the saint. And Peter’s tears 
flowed endlessly when the cock 
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crowed early on the first Good 
Friday morn after a _ denial- 
filled night. Peter’s denial re- 
minds us of our many denials— 
the many times and places and 
events from which we have ex- 
cluded God. His rightful place is 
the center of our lives. He 
should have the first place in our 
every thought, word and act. 
But, how many times has He 
been shoved out the back door of 
our lives? An hour on Sundays 
we give Him—grudgingly. And 
all the other hours of the week? 
Peter reminds us to shrink from 
denial. When we slip, let’s 
mingle our tears with Peter’s! 
And mingle our tears with 
Magdalene’s at the feet of 


Christ. Mary’s tears and ours— 
we fallen ones, who try to rise 
again and yet again—pour them 


out upon His feet and He will 
comfort us and lift us up to Him. 
Magdalene, the patron saint of 
the fallen sparrow—the fallen 
ones who litter the highways 
and byways of the world, wait- 
ing for a Magdalene to pick them 
out of the gutters of life and 
bring them to the feet of Christ. 
Or do they wait, perhaps in vain, 
for a world-hating alter Christus 
to pass their way? 

Next to the triumphant Mag- 
dalene in my sinner’s library 
will be the story of the last- 
minute triumph of Dismas. A 
life of crime to dazzle the mod- 
ern public enemy number one 
had been the life of Dismas. A 
thief and robber they called him. 
And what a story it would take 
to cover his other crimes! The 
original gangster. Perhaps a 
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Robin Hood at times, for his 
heart was large, robbing the rich 
to feed the poor. One crime too 
many and he was dragged to 
Golgotha. Dying there beside 
the dying Christ, he saw his life 
for what it was and recognized 
the blinding Innocence on the 
Cross beside him. A simple re- 
quest for remembrance and he 
was promised Paradise. Remem- 
ber us sinners too, O Lord! 


Christopher, the Christ-bear- 
er. He bore the Christ on his 
shoulders. But we, poor sinners, 
bear Him inside ourselves, on 
our tongues and in our bodies. 
But how often? How far? And 
with what reluctance? With 
what unthinking coldness of 
heart? How does Christopher 
fit into a sinner’s library, you 
ask? He was for a time in the 
service of the devil, so the story 
goes. He sought to serve the 
most perfect master and finding 
that the devi! could out-smart 
men he surrendered to him. But 
when he saw that God was mas- 
ter of the devil, he gave himself 
up gladly to the service of his 
Maker. How often have we 
served man or the devil when we 
should have been serving God? 
Bear us up, Christopher, that we 
may better bear Christ always 
in our hearts and minds, and 
serve Him alone, with body and 
soul! 

And at the end of the shelf 
will be Paul, persecutor of the 
infant Church. Ruthless was 
the work of Saul as he roamed 
the country-side with his men, 
proud Roman that he was, doing 
what he thought was a service to 
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his proud country in attempting 
to crush the Church founded so 
recently by the Christ. Its roots 
were not deep and Saul rode 
with fury, pulling at the root- 
lets, trying to scatter them to 
the winds. But what a saint 
this sinner was made by the 
blinding flash of God’s grace, 
this Saul turned Paul! Tireless 
he became in replanting the 
roots he himself had torn up. 
Far corners of his beloved 
Roman Empire he_ covered, 
spreading his new-found Faith 
into its nooks and crannies. 


Ever a Roman, yet making his 
Empire Christ’s. Help us, Paul, 
make the empire of our souls 
also Christ’s. 

There it is—one sinner’s li- 
brary of sinners become saints. 


A fornicator, a doubter, a de- 
serter, a harlot, a thief, a ser- 
vant of the devil and a perse- 
cutor of the Church. All now 
are high among the Saints of 
God, in Heaven at the feet of the 
loving God instead of in hell 
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under the heel of the Prince of 
Hate, because the plums of earth 
became as ashes in their mouths. 
They realized that all things 
pass and life on earth passes 
quickest, with the good that you 
do all that can be taken with 
you. They exchanged sin for 
grace, and God sealed the bar- 
gain by placing them at His 
right hand. 


So, one day fire will dance 
along the pinon logs in a little 
corner fireplace throwing lights 
and shadows on a sinner’s li- 
brary. The book covers will be 
worn a little here and there 
with the wear of loving use, for 
a sinner ever needs the help of 
sinner-saints in struggle 
against himself. 


That patch of land lies some- 
where and the ranch-house is 
yet a dream, but someday, God 
willing, there will be a sinner’s 
library on the Arizona desert in 
the shadow of a _ sheltering 
mountain, 


How to Survive 


Students are graduating from American colleges today 
with a confused, bewildered and cynical state of mind,” asserts 
Dr. William S. Carlson, president of the University of Dela- 
ware. “Instead of leaving school with a vision of how they 
can contribute to the creation of a new world, they seem to have 
the sole idea of finding life security. The colleges of the 
United States must examine their traditions to discover the 
attitude that will encourage positive leadership. 

“The entire country wallows in a trough of psychological 
confusion, due in part to a sudden loss of faith in human ten- 
acity and inventiveness. Despite wars and atomic bombs, we 
will survive,” Dr. Carlson affirms, “but it is better for us and 
our children if we can survive by our conscious efforts.” 
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Who's Ready For 
MARRIAGE? 


From Information* 


Romo Rudd Turkel 


BETTY is the pert blonde blur 

between typewriter and tele- 
phone at the desk outside the 
General Manager’s office. She’s 
efficient, she’s smart, and her 
smile is as bright as the dia- 
mond on her finger. For the 
first time in her working career 
she’s become a clock-watcher— 
and the tall, handsome reason 
for that will be waiting down- 
stairs at 5:15. He’s Tom, he’s 
wonderful, and the diamond he 
gave her last Christmas is prac- 
tically paid for. 


He’s working in a law office, 
going to law school nights, and if 
they hurry they can get in a 
supper sandwich before his 
classes start. Betty doesn’t mind 
Tom’s devoting his evening to 
school, because she knows it’s a 
necessary preparation for the 
legal career in which he’ll one 
day be famous. Besides, she’s 
worked hard herself to reach the 
good job she has. They’ll be 
married in two months, and live 
happily ever after. Or will they? 

They’re sensible, intelligent, 
earnest young people. And 
they’re very much in love. That 
should be enough but unfortu- 
nately, these days, it just isn’t. 


*401 W. 59th St., New York City 


They’re going into marriage 
with rosy dreams, high hopes, 
a lot of love—and without an 
ounce of preparation for the 
most important job they’ll ever 
have. 


“Preparation?” Betty will 
scream, if you venture to ask 
her. “Look, darling, I’m out of 
my mind, I’m a shambles, they’ll 
wheel me up the aisle. My 
gown’s been altered twice al- 
ready, I’m losing weight so fast. 
We’ve walked our feet off to the 
knees looking for a place to 
rent, one room, half a room, 
what have you. The invitations, 
the caterer, the reception, the 
showers, the gifts—all strictly 
hysterical. Tom says we’ll col- 
lapse on the altar steps. And 
you ask me if we’re making 
preparations. Ha.” Point out to 
Betty that these are only mate- 
rial preparations—important, of 
course, in the same way that 
material preparations for her 
job are important: her crisply 
tailored suits, her weekly ses- 
sions at the beauty parlor. They 
help her jod along but, alone, 
they couldn’t have gotten her the 
job nor pushed it up promotion 
by promotion. Ask her what 
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spiritual (well, don’t scare her 
with “spiritual,” call them “in- 
tellectual”) preparations she 
made for the job. 

She’ll tell you that she gradu- 
ated from high school, because 
she wouldn’t have been consid- 
ered otherwise. She didn’t know 
stenography, so she started in 
the filing department. She took 
a dim view of that, but liked the 
big stenography room—attained 
it after six months of intensive 
night business school, and was 
promoted from it to private sec- 
retary when she’d proved her 
worth. Observation and experi- 
ence helped her learn other val- 
ues—getting along with people, 
accuracy, efficiency, the ability 
to take disappointments with a 
smile and to meet emergencies 


with quick thinking and unruf- 
fled calm. Education, training, 
discipline—these were her spir- 


itual preparations. She devoted 
long years to them because she 
knew they were’ important. 
Tom’s preparations are taking 
even longer. They’ll pay off. 

But pretty soon Betty and 
Tom, and thousands of other 
young couples like them, will be 
starting out on the biggest job 
of all—the job of building a suc- 
cessful marriage. What’s more, 
marriage is an eternal job, not 
a temporal one. The best of 
temporal jobs can last for only 
the brief span of one’s working 
years, and if well done may lead 
(with luck) to a degree of pow- 
er, importance, wealth. Marriage 
lasts for all eternity, and if well 
done leads (with certainty) to 


everlasting joy in Heaven. Yet 
our starry-eyed young couples, 
God help them, labor hard and 
long to prepare themselves for 
temporal jobs—and enter their 
eternal jobs on a strain of Lo- 
hengrin, a sweep of white satin, 
a rosy cloud. 


There’s nothing rosy about the 
results. They’re tragic. They 
make up a divorce record of 
broken homes and broken souls 
that is snowballing to horrifying 
proportions. In 1946, in one of 
our greatest cities, there was a 
tie score: 40,000 marriages, 40,- 
000 divorces. The United States 
leads the entire world in the 
number of divorces—in general, 
one out of every four marriages 
ends in divorce, in some places 
one out of every two. Now sta- 
tistics are cold things until you 
clothe them with flesh and blood. 
Every divorce represents a brok- 
en home, two unhappy people, 
and too often children cruelly 
deprived of their right to a 
normal well-adjusted childhood 
and the warm security of a hap- 
py home. Since most divorces 
take place during the first four 
years of marriage, we have fall- 
en heir to a tremendous divorced 
population, and the ugly objec- 
tive reality of sin in remar- 
riages. 


What chance have Betty and 
Tom? How can they know that 
their sacred marriage contract 
won’t be written off as just so 
much paper in some divorce 
court? Actually, they can’t know 
if they leave it to chance. But 
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hey can know if they leave it 
o God. 

Fortunately Betty and Tom 
ure Catholics. And if they are 
fortunate Catholics, Betty’s pas- 
or is going to say to her some 
jay soon “Betty, we’re holding 
sn Engaged Couples Conference 
ere in the parish next Sunday. 
All couples planning to be mar- 
ried within the next six months 
ust attend. I’ll expect to see 
rou at 2:30 in the school hall, 
vith your young man.” 

They have to be fortunate 
atholics to receive such an in- 
jitation because, although the 
vonderful work of these Confer- 
ences is spreading, it has not 
ret grown enough to allow more 
han a tiny percentage of en- 
gaged couples to participate. 
The Engaged Couples Confer- 
ences are an outgrowth of the 


gram which the Catholic Church 
as launched in answer to the 
Encyclical “Casti Connubii’ of 
Pope Pius XI: “. . . in order to 
bring about the universal and 
permanent restoration of mar- 
iage, it is indeed of the utmost 
importance that the faithful 
hould be well instructed con- 
erning marriage ...” The 
Cana Conferences for married 
people are well known. Growing 
rapidly are the Marriage For- 
ums which are given separately 
for young single men and wom- 
en, and in which the ideals and 
practical aspects of Christian 
Marriage are  preserited by 
priests, doctors, wives and moth- 
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ers. The Engaged Couples Con- 
ferences occupy a unique posi- 
tion between the two. For mar- 
riage problems have an urgency 
and an immediacy for engaged 
couples which they cannot have 
for single men and women. And 
the Cana Conferences after mar- 
riage have inspired more than 
a few participants to say “If 
only we had been able to have 
conferences like these before 
marriage — before we’d made 
mistakes and taken wrong turn- 
ings—what a wonderful head- 
start on marriage it would have 
given us!” 

Engaged Couples Conferences 
are limited to between 25 and 
30 couples each, despite the de- 
mand, because they must be kept 


informal. At 2:30 on a Sunday 
afternoon the couples arrive 
hesitantly, not knowing quite 


what to expect. They relax a 
bit when they see comfortable 
chairs and sofas spread about in 
informal fashion and, mirabile 
dictu, ashtrys and mayhap a coke 
bar. They relax a bit more 
when Father comes in, perches 
in friendly ease on the edge of 
a table, welcomes them and 
starts talking. During the 
course of the afternoon, Father 
gives four talks—with breathing 
spells between during which the 
couples move about, get to know 
each other, and compare prob- 
lems. 

Father first talks about the 
nature and dignity of marriage. 
God’s eternal plan for marriage 
is clearly explained, and the pit- 
falls of modern marriage point- 
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ed up. His second talk is de- 
voted to children, the first pur- 
pose and blessing of marriage 

. . and the third talk to conju- 
gal fidelity, unity, and chastity. 
This is not pulpit talk. Father’s 
words are straight from the 
shoulder. Here are no generali- 
ties, but plain-spoken facts about 
the marriage act, conception, 
contraception. The reaction of 
the couples is invariably the same 
—not embarrassment, but tre- 
mendous relief. Gratitude shines 
from their eyes as they listen 
intently to facts about problems 
which have worried them, yet 
about which they have been un- 
able to ask and have been too 
embarrassed to discuss fully with 
each other. Even some of the 


more general things which they 
may have heard from the pulpit 
hit them now with terrific im- 
pact—for now these things ap- 
ply, personally and urgently and 
immediately, to them. Father’s 
fourth talk is on life together 


and married love. It is moving, 
inspiring, and intensely prac- 
tical. 

Somehow, in the course of a 
short afternoon, our couples 
seem to have matured, to have 
become more assured and pur- 
poseful. They leave the hall and 
enter the church to say the ro- 
sary—but to say it in a very 
special way. Each couple says 
the rosary quietly together. A 
minute meditation follows each 
decade, during which they open 
their hearts to each other and 
discuss their faults and their 
hopes. Closer in spirit than they 


have ever been before, they pray 
together for their marriage to 
the Maker of Marriage in the 
tabernacle. 


Supper, served immediately 
afterwards in the hall, is a gay 
affair—with candle-lighted tables 
flowers, and delicious food pre- 
pared and served by a group of 
parish women. The couple to 
be married first cuts a wedding 
cake—awkwardly, but to great 
applause. 


After supper, there is an 
hour’s round-table discussion— 
and here the transformation is 
evident. Questions and opinions 
come tumbling from couples who 
a few hours before had been shy 
and speechless. “Is it better to 
live with in-laws, or take a fur. 
nished room?” ... “If the girl 
works, does it help or hinde 
marriage?” “Do Catholic 
doctors really sacrifice the moth- 
er for the baby if there has to 
be a choice?” ... 


with the boys?” ... 

can we go in petting during the 
engagement period?” Each ques- 
tion provokes lively discussion, 
and is both answered and ex- 
plained by Father. The couple 
look incredulously at the big 
clock overhead unable to believe 
that an hour can have sped by 
so swiftly. 

The closing of the Conference 
is memorable. Back in church, 
each couple kneels, hand in hand, 
while Father reads the beautiful 
words of the Marriage Ritual 
which they will soon be hearing 
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again: “You are about to enter 
into a union which is most sacred 
and most serious ... nor will 
God be wanting to your needs; 
He will pledge you the life-long 
support of His graces in the 
Holy Sacrament which you are 
now going to receive. . .” 


Almost as if it is their wed- 
ding day, the soft strains of the 
organ fill the church and Bene- 
diction begins. Our Lord Him- 
self blesses these young couples 
as they leave the church. He 
has given them a holy headstart 
on marriage indeed ... on the 
kind of Christian marriage 
which alone can save our world. 


Letters of gratitude pour in 
to Father afterwards: “Al- 
though I would hardly have 
thought it possible, Bob and I 
seem to think even more of one 
another since the Conference.” 
“It was as though the ideas on 
marriage which Catholics take 
for granted suddenly took on a 
new meaning as you thought 
about them together and in the 
company of other engaged cou- 
ples.” “We found that by fixing 
our sights on the spiritual and 
long-range view of marriage, 


many of the minor difficulties 
which sometimes intrude upon 
even the happiest of engaged 
couples, seemed to fall back into 
the right proportion or to dis- 
appear altogether.” “My fiancee 
and myself felt as if Heaven had 
opened Sunday night as we were 
walking home. We had felt sure 
of ourselves before the Confer- 
ence, but at its conclusion we 
had not even the trace of a 
doubt.” 

“We were surprised at the 
frankness of this Conference, 
and the way everybody joined in 
the round-table discussion fully 
at ease. I learned many things 
which I’ve always wanted to 
know, and things which I never 
knew at all. It helped us to dis- 
cuss marital problems in a new 
light and with more religious in- 
telligence.” “It seems to us now 
that the Conference is something 
we couldn’t have gotten along 
without. Our problems were so 
much easier to discuss after- 
wards.” “Accept our thanks for 
offering to young couples like 
ourselves an opportunity to learn 
more about the only practical 
approach to a happy marriage 
—through God.” 


| Never Anew That... 


Seriousness is not a virtue. 


It would be a heresy, but a 


much more sensible heresy, to say that seriousness is a vice. It 
is really a natural trend or lapse, because it is the easiest thing 


to do. 


It is much easier to write a good TIMES article than a 


good joke in PUNCH. For solemnity flows out of men naturally, 


but laughter is a leap. 


It is to be heavy; hard to be light. 


Satan fell by the law of gravity—G. K. Chesterton. 
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“THE United States will be cap- 

able of supporting 100 years 
from now, a population double 
that of today, on a plane of liv- 
ing eight times as high as that 
now prevailing. That is the con- 
clusion reached by an elaborate 
study, conducted by Harold G. 
Moulton, President of the Brook- 
ings Institution of Washington, 
D.C., and published under the 
title, “Controlling Factors in 
Economic Progress.” 

The study, a genuinely scien- 
tific one, is of particular value 
and interest at this time, coming 
as it does on the heels of other 
recent volumes, such as “Our 
Plundered Planet,” “The Road 
to Survival” and “Population 
Roads to Peace or War”’—that 
have been put on the market and 
have unfortunately mislead a 
gullible public. 

Dr. Moulton’s book is in strik- 
ing contrast to these other vol- 
umes. It breathes optimism for 
the future, while the other vol- 
umes, and many popular articles 
of the same stripe, exude pessi- 
mism. These latter are very ob- 
viously the product of minds 
steeped in the vagary of birth 
control, and are so slanted as 
to make that practice seem 
plausible, even necessary. 
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Can support 300,000,000 at 
improved living standards 
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Dr. Moulton’s study points out 
that natural resources are ade. 
quate for the vast advance indi. 
cated as possible over the cen- 
tury that lies ahead. When ac. 
count is taken of the possibility 
of increasing food-producing 
areas, expanding yields and elim- 
inating waste by means of im- 
provements in marketing and 
processing, it is estimated that 
aggregate food production might 
rapidly be tripled during the 
next century without any in- 
crease in the unit cost or in the 


number of people engaged ing® 


agriculture. Fuel and power re- 
sources are abundant. Minera! 
resources, together with substi- 
tutes and imports obtained pri- 
marily from other countries of 
the North American continent, 
are adequate. Actually, most of 
the increase in production, ac- 
cording to the study, would be in 
types of goods and_ services 
which would not involve a com- 
mensurate increase in the use of 
basic materials. 

The problem of soil erosion, 
which has been foreboding in 
this country is now, according 
to the study, “definitely on the 
way to solution .. . scientific 
agriculture can enormously in- 
crease yields per acre.” 
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Dr. Moulton points out, how- 
ever, that, while the possibilities 
for this vast expansion exist, 
they may not be turned into 
actualities. He maintains that 
they can only become actualities 
on the basis of such require- 
ments as an increase in pro- 
ductivity, a broadening of dis- 
‘Btribution of income and mone- 
iary and fiscal stability. Stating 
that the basic requirements for 
fa vast expansion of living stand- 
Bards are the same under all econ- 
omic systems—Communism, So- 
‘Qcialism, private enterprise, or 
mixed—he adds that only private 
enterprise can furnish the ima- 
gination, drive and_ efficiency 
essential to maximum progress. 
The government must regulate 
but not control industry. As 
Moulton puts it, the government 
should not assume “operational 
functions.” 

Speaking of the difficulty of 
securing a sufficient amount of 
capital, Dr. Moulton says that 
there will be enough money for 
investment if there is enough 
purchasing power to provide an 
increasing demand for goods. 
Then he mentions a constantly 
broadening distribution of the 
national income as one of the re- 
quirements for the realization of 
our economic potentialities. How 
to bring that about is the big 
problem. His own answer to it 
is greater and greater reduc- 
tions in prices. He admits wage 
increases have a place, in order 


to provide psychological incen- 
tives for workers in individual 
companies, but insists that price 
reductions are a much better 
means because they provide a 
positive inducement to all groups 
of consumers to buy more goods. 
“The unfulfilled desires of the 
masses,” he reminds, “constitute 
the great potential markets of 
the future.” 


One note that tempers some- 
what the optimism of the study 
is found in the view expressed 
that neither government policies 
nor private business policies can 
be depended upon to prevent 
occasional business recessions. 
There will necessarily be ups 
and downs—measurably controll- 
ed, to be sure—in a dynamic- 
economic system. 


In the final chapter of his 
study Dr. Moulton reaches far 
out beyond the confines of the 
United States and speaks of the 
world theater. He maintains in 
regard to it that the natural re- 
sources of the world as a whole 
“are such as to permit a vast 
rise in world standards of liv- 
ing over a long period of time.” 
However, he insists that the pos- 
sibilities of economic advance 
are more limited in the general 
world theater than in the United 
States. The reason for this he 
finds in political and other limit- 
ations rather than in lack of 
natural resources or scientific 
genius. 


In 1929 there were only 500,000 electrified farms in the 
United States. Today there are over 3,400,000. 
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The M 


ajor and the Motor 


A SHORT 


STORY 


Russ Murray 


WE called our father Major 
because he had been a cor- 
poral in the first World War. 
The discrepancy in rank never 
occured to us until we grew up 
and found out that he at one 
time took orders from some one. 
Somehow, we never could 
imagine any one bossing the 
Major around. He was one of the 
last vestiges of that era when 
the husband was lord and master 
of the household—or at least 
thought he was. He’d bluster, 
roar and rant about this and 
that, but it was Mother who al- 
ways got her own way—which, 
incidentally, was inevitably the 
right way. She would patiently 
weather the verbal storm and 
then say what she wanted done, 
and it usually would get done. 
Sometimes I think it was the 
ideal family set-up. At least we 
were all happy; that is, when 
you look back on it. 


The Major had one passion. A 
twelve-cylindered passion; the 
family car. It was an ancient, 
huge, box-like monstrosity that 
Father worshipped like a shrine 
and cherished like an heirloom. 

“They could have stopped de- 
signing cars after they built 
this one,” he’d often say as he 
surveyed its unglamorous lines. 
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“They don’t make them like this¥ 
any more.” 

Pop allowed his family to callff 
him Major because it had an 
aristocratic and authoritative 
ring to it, but the Major had a 
phobia against most nicknames 
for persons, places, and things. 
Mother was always Margaret. 
The oldest girl was Sis to us, but 
around Pop she was never called 
anything but Elizabeth. And the 
youngest sister was unfortunate- 
ly impedimented with Henrietta. 
Louella. I alone was referred tof 


by other than my given name. IP’ 


was called Junior for differen- 
tiation rather than informality. 


Although we were denied the 
seeming ease and grace of a 
nickname, the car made up for§ 
it. The Major delighted in tag-f 
ging it with pet names. Among 
my father’s terms of endear- 
ment for the car were: the 
jalopy; the boat; Old Ironsides;§ 
the old gas-eater; the jitney. 

Of course, our modern nick- 
names for the motorized box car 
were more poignant. Sis’ gang 
called it the Wing, adapted from 
the song, “Coming In On A 
Wing And A Prayer.” And be- 
lieve me, the prayer was neces- 
sary when you were at the helm 
of the pocket battleship that 
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Although Major sportingly 
oked about it and we were 
lowed an occasional jibe or 
yo, he’d resent outsiders using 
‘Bther than reverent tones when 


I remember back in high 
hool when he let me have the 
ngainly limousine for the Sen- 
or Prom—along with a lecture 
mn the upkeep and nomenclature 
‘Bf said car; and the complete 
““Bules and regulations of the 
‘Bmotor code and the subsequent 
for the violations 
And also, “Have it 


home by twelve-thirty.” 


‘| Anyway, I was sitting on the 
ront porch all dressed up and 


licked down, waiting for Frog- 
by Jones to arrive so we could 


,uotor to the shindig together. 


,@he Major had his nose in the 
‘vening paper. Every so often, 
he’'d lower the paper, stiffen his 
heck and let go a searing blast 
bout the so-and-so congressmen, 
Br the grossly inept, thick-skull- 

bd manager of the local National 
“Beague team, or the blundering 
ity officials. Well, Froggy being 
h spirited soul and not given to 
bbserving the concrete conduct 
aws of our household, bounded 
p onto the porch. 

“Hi’ ya, Junie! Evenin’ 
olks! Whatcha say, Major! 
lad to see you’re back from the 
ront, old Top!” he chortled as 
¢ pumped my father’s hand. 
Father was in no mood for 
spontaneiety. “Leon,” that was 
rroggy’s correct name, “hasn’t 
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your family ever told you any- 
thing about having respect for 
your elders?” he rebuffed stern- 
ly. 

Froggy was nonplussed. He 
turned to me. “Well, Junie, is 
the old bucket o’ bolts stripped 
and ready for action? Let’s call 
the tow truck at the junkyard 
and tell them we’re ready to 
start.” 


That did it! Pop flung the 
newspaper to the floor and 
stomped into the house in dis- 
gust. For some reason or other 
the Major never could cope with 
the younger generation’s oral 
impropriety. 

“Chee. What did I do to make 
him sore?” asked Froggy in a 
weak voice that was loaded with 
bewilderment. 

Now don’t get the idea that 
my old man was stodgy and de- 
void of a sense of humor. He 
could be very funny at times. 
Like on his and Mom’s last wed- 
ding anniversary. He bought 
her a nifty set of silverware 
that must have set him back 
plenty. Instead of giving the set 
to her, he wrapped them up sep- 
arately in the Sunday comic 
papers and hid them in the 
wastebasket. It wasn’t until two 
days later when Mom, emptying 
the wastebasket, found them. 
Mom cried. I guess it was be- 
cause she was so happy. 

Then last month when that 
well-to-do Doctor Hemingway 
and his wife stopped by to take 
Mom and Pop to that fancy 
affair at the Country Club. The 
Major gave Mom some money to 
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go in town and splurge on 
clothes. Which, breaking pre- 
cedent, she did. When Mother 
was coming down the steps all 
dolled up, the Major yelled out: 
“Say, Margaret. Isn’t that the 
same dress you wore into town 
this morning?” 

Mom seemed kinda embarras- 
sed. She hemmed and hawed 
and scoffed, “Oh, now Major. 
You know it isn’t.” 

Whereupon Father replied, 
“Oh, that’s the one your Aunt 
Charlotte picked out for you at 
the rummage sale.” 

The Major told the Heming- 
ways that he was just kidding 
and they all laughed long and 
loud, except Mother. You see, 
the Major could be very funny 
at times. 


Well, getting back to the car. 
The Major never over-looked a 
chance to display its overall effi- 


ciency. He kept a little black 
book that was filled with data on 
mileage, gas and oil consump- 
tion, and performance notes. Sis 
once told him that he ought to 
make everyone who rode in the 
car sign a guest register like 
they did on that excursion 
steamer at the lake. Pop didn’t 
care for the idea. 


The proving ground for the 
car was Mountain Laurel Hill, 
just outside of the city. We all 
suspected that he purposely 
would plan our destination or 
make up detours just to get the 
chance to make the hill in high. 
You’d have thought it was the 
shakedown cruise for the Queen 
Mary the way he checked the 


gauges and instruments an 
heeded the lumbering old car’, 
throbbing under the hood. “Re. 
mind me to check that gap-set. 
ting,” he’d say. 


The Mountain Laurel Hil 
road was a long, straight stretch 
of highway that gave the illu 
sion of being much steeper thay 
it actually was. The new cary 
could take it in stride. 


To the Major it represented ; 
challenge. Let others scak 
Mount Everest or Mont Blanc; 
Pop’s climbing feat was making 
Mountain Laurel Hill in high 
gear. 


The Major would grip the 
large, wooden steering whed 
and jam his foot down on thi 
gas pedal. The approach to th 
hill was fairly level and on th 
Major’s face would be an expres 
sion of sheer ecstasy as we 
rumbled along with the wini 
whipping in the windows. The 
speedometer would sometime 
register up to 43 miles per hour 
Mom’s Aunt Charlotte, who is : 
very witty person, was ridin 
with us one day and remarkei 
that Father was suffering from 
delusions of Barney Oldfield. 


roar majestically and start to 
rocket up the hill. The Majo 
would be in his glory. You woul 


Roosevelt urging the 

Riders up San Juan Hill as he 
yelled such battle cries as: 
“C’mon baby, show ’em you! 
dust! Let ’er rip, old girl! Shov 
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‘em how a real car takes these 
mountains!” 

They call ships “she” because 
all beautiful things are referred 
to in the feminine gender. I 
never did get the connection be- 
tween “she” and our family ve- 
hicle. 

Halfway up the hill, the 
Major would begin to get wor- 
ried. The speed of the car would 
lessen and its roar would 
change into a pulsating growl. 
Aware that newer cars were 
passing him, contrary to state 
law, the Major would glower at 
them as they whizzed by unabat- 
ed. He used the same look a 
scolding mare gives a frolicking 
colt. 


His battle cries would become 


less enthusiastic and more en- 
treating. “C’mon, Lizzie. You 
can do it. Not much farther.” 
He’d reach over and give “her” 
an affectionate pat on the dash- 
board. “Atta girl.” 

At the three-quarter mark on 
the hill the old car would start 
to creak, groan, knock and 
wheeze. No one in the car would 
dare to speak at this time. The 
Major’s jaw would be set firm 
as he strained to get the car 
over the hill without shifting 
back into second. Second gear 
was the gear for quitters. Yard 
by yard, foot by foot, then inch 
by inch the car would agonizing- 
ly struggle up the hill to reach 
the summit. The engine would 
whine and moan. The frame 
would quiver and shake. The 
Major would silently suffer with 
it. 


Most of the time the car made 
it and the Major would beam 
proudly and receive our humor- 
ing praises. He would heap 
fluent tributes on the tired old 
omnibus as it coasted merrily 
down the other side of the hill. 
I always had a mental caricature 
of it collapsing, exhausted and 
panting, at the top of the hill 
with a huge tongue lolling out 
of the base of the radiator. 


When a power greater than 
my father would force him to 
shift ignominiously back into 
second gear, Pop would apolo- 
gize for it by saying something 
about the worthlessness of the 
gasoline they were putting out 
these days; or, the tires didn’t 
have enough air in them; or, the 
atmospheric pressure at 
fault; or, through his careless- 
ness, the engine had developed 
one of the myriad functional 
misfortunes that all cars fall 
heir to. 


The alibis were coming more 
frequent and only the Major re- 
fused to believe that the car 
just didn’t have it any more. 


Mom made the mistake one 
day of suggesting getting a new 
car. For this she was severely 
chastised by a voleanic outburst 
from the Major and notified, in 
so many words, that unless she 
changed her tune, her future 
commuting privileges would be 
in jeopardy. I started to second 
Mom’s motion for a new car but 
was stopped short by an “et tu, 
Brute’” look from Pop. An un- 
easy silence prevailed in the car 
for the rest of the ride. 
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Although I didn’t want to 
worry Mom about it, I knew the 
Major was stopping at the doc- 
tor’s office pretty regularly. Pop 
was never one to publicize his 
ills unless they were slight; 
then he’d fuss and fume and try 
to make everyone sympathize 
with his ailment. He’d go down 
to the drugstore and trudge 
back laden with an armful of 
bottled elixirs. For a long time 
afterward our medicine cabinet 
would look like a stockroom for 
the Mayo Clinic. 

What really convinced me that 
his health was failing was the 
way he would turn the car over 
to me to do the driving—even 
when we were going to climb 
Mountain Laurel Hill. He just 
seemed to lose his zest for pilot- 
ing the cumbersome old crate. 
Mom called us into the living 
room one day after the Doctor 
had paid her a visit and told 
us that the Major was a very 
sick man, and that unless a mir- 
acle happened, he wouldn’t be 
with us much longer. 


After that day, the Major 
seemed out of character as he 
moped around the house. None 
of us felt like doing much, 
either. 


Last Saturday morning we 
were all sitting around the 
kitchen table eating our break- 
fast. Mom was doling out the 
day’s chores when all of the 
sudden the Major jumped out of 
his chair. 

“By golly, Margaret,” he thun- 
dered, “forget about work to- 
day. Let’s go for a drive!” 


Mom just looked at him sort 
of quizzically then a _ broad, 
happy smile parted her mouth. 
“Fine,” she said enthusiastical- 
ly, “I’ll pack a lunch basket and 
we'll have a picnic.” 

“T’ll get the car out of the 
garage now,” said the Major in 
a voice that sounded somewhat 
melodic in a bass violish sort of 
a way on this warm, fresh, 
summer morning. As I left the 
room I saw Mom daub a happy 
tear in the corner of her eye 
with the hem of her apron. 

Oh, if you could have seen the 
Major behind the wheel—laugh- 
ing, bellowing, and acting-up. It 
was just like old times—and it 
was fun. There was Mountain 
Laurel Hill stretching before us 
like a white ribbon up to the 
clouds. The Major jammed his 
foot down on the gas pedal and 
the old car leaped toward the 
hill like Pegasus with jet pro- 
pulsion. I said a silent prayer 
that the car would race up the 
hill in high. 

“A-h-h. Look how the old girl 
whizzed by that car,” exclaimed 
the Major ecstatically. I didn’t 
have the heart to tell him that 
the car we had just passed was 
slowing up to turn off on a side 
road. A horse and haywagon 
loomed before us. 

Pop couldn’t resist yelling, 
“Get a horse!” as he roared by. 
We came awfully close because a 
few pieces of hay flew in the 
open window. Looking out the 
back window I could see the 
farmer shake a threatening fist 
at us. Who cared? Pop was get- 
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ting well again. I guess I never 
felt so good inside. 


The car was really sailing 
now. I don’t think I’ve ever seen 
it have as much speed at the 
half-way mark on the hill. 
Making the hill in high would be 
a lead pipe cinch. 

Then: Bang! Sputter! Cough! 
The engine went dead. No one 
moved or said a word. Everyone 
had their eyes glued on the 
Major. He looked painfully dis- 
heartened as he got out and 
yanked open the hood. He raade 
a futile gesture with his hands 
and got some tools out of the 
large tool box he kept in the 
trunk. 

We heard the rhythmic clop- 
clop of horse’s hoofs on the con- 
crete highway. It was the 
farmer we had just passed. We 
knew what was coming. 

The wagon was getting closer. 
We all had the feeling of im- 
pending doom. The Major stood 
motionless — the wagon was 


coming alongside. Then it hap- 
pened. 

The farmer driving the wagon 
chuckled — a cruel, sardonic 
chuckle. “Get a horse,” he said 
to Father with a  he-who- 
laughs-last sneer. The Major 
slowly closed the hood and de- 
jectedly got back into the car. 
He looked pale and weary. With- 
out a word he drifted the car all 
the way down the hill and left 
it at a garage to be repaired. 
We took a bus home. 

That evening the Major had 
another attack and the Doctor 
was sent for. He lasted another 
week and then died quietly in his 
sleep. The car had been repair- 
ed and I drove it in the funeral 
procession. The Major would 
have wanted it that way. 

When the man from Detroit 
came and offered to buy the car 
for some automobile cavalcade or 
something, we sold it. Somehow, 
it seemed to me, that the Major 
had left us to join some sort of a 
cavalcade, too. 


12 Marital Stumbling Blocks 


Meddling and obnoxious relatives. 
Deliberate childlessness and birth prevention, 
Boredom, frustration and disappointment. 


Hasty marriages. 


Difference of religious beliefs and lack of religion. 


Jealousy. 


Emotional, physical, intellectual and vocational immaturity. 


Nagging. 

The triangle. 
Sex ignorance. 
Low mentality. 
Drink, 


—Father C. H. Doyle 


The American Husband 


Adapted from Statistical Bulletin 


MPRE than nine out of every 
ten young men in this coun- 
try will eventually marry and 
take on family responsibilities. 
Yet little has been said of the 
American husband in recent dis- 
cussions of the family. There 
are now about 3514 million mar- 
ried men in the United States— 
more than ever before in the 
nation’s history. The _ typical 
husband maintains a household 
for his family, although as a re- 
sult of the critical housing 
shortage brought on by the war 
and the record number of new 
marriages, about 2% million 
married couples are living with 
relatives or in other temporary 
quarters, such as transient hotels 
and lodging houses. Those who 
have not yet established their 
own households are for the most 
part young couples who have 
married since the beginning of 
the war. , 
American husbands are rela- 
tively young; nearly one third 
of them are under 35 years of 
age. At the other extreme, about 
one quarter are past 55. Since 
marriage at the older ages is 
relatively infrequent, the major- 
ity of the older husbands have 
been married for a long time. 
Almost 90 percent of those aged 
55 and over have been married 
for 15 years or more. 


The typical American family 
is stable. Currently, all but three 
percent of married men live with 
their wives. And even the very 
small proportion living apart in- 
cludes men who are employed 
away from home or are tempor- 
arily absent for reasons other 
than marital discord. Six per- 
cent of the husbands under 35 
have been previously married. 
The proportion increases, how- 
ever, with advance in age, so 
that for all ages combined 13 
percent have been married more 
than once. Although these fig- 
ures reflect our high divorce 
rates, it should be noted that 
many of the older men were 
widowed, rather than divorced, 
before their marriage. 

Fully one-half of American 
husbands provide for one or 
more dependent children as well 
as for their wives. The respon- 
sibilities of family life reach 
their maximum for husbands at 
ages 35 to 54 years, when one- 
fifth of them have three or more 
dependent children, a like pro- 
portion have two, and nearly 
one-quarter have one young child 
in their care. But even at the 
older ages, when five out of 
every six families have complet- 
ed the task of bringing up their 
children, American husbands 
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still provide for 21/3 million 
dependents under 18 years of 
age. 
To meet their family respon- 
sibilities, a very large propor- 
tion of American husbands take 
an active part in our productive 
life. Thus, 98 percent of the 
men at ages 35 to 54 are in the 
labor force (including the armed 
services). Of those 55 and over, 
three-fourths are in the labor 
force, even though at this period 
of life many men are in retire- 
ment or have withdrawn from 
active affairs because of poor 
health. In most families the 
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husband is the only provider. Al- 
though the proportion of wives 
at work is greater now than ever 
before, less than one-fourth of 
the wives work outside the home, 
and these are primarily the 
younger ones who have been 
married only a short time and 
who have no pre-school children. 

All in all, American men still 
look with great favor on tradi- 
tional family life. They make a 
home, raise a family, provide for 
current needs, and save for their 
old age and for contingencies, 
such as prolonged sickness and 
premature death. 


himself. 


grand piano. 
gazing at her offspring. 
cording to your methods.”’ 


If children go haywire— 


Whose Is The Blame? 


Condensed from The Bulletin, N.C.W.U. 
Margoret M. Tynon 


In “That Terrible School’’ A. S. Neil teils a story against 
He was interviewing a mother of a prospective pupil, 
and meanwhile the child in question climbed in rough shoes over 
a table in his study and finished up by aimost tramping down his 
“| never correct him,’’ said the mother, fondly 
“‘He has been brought up exactly ac- 


A JUST retribution one would 
think after reading of this 
modern school where pupils do 
exactly what they like and are 
never corrected or punished by 
the teachers. 
This passion for freedom in 
modern education is largely re- 


increase in 


sponsible for the 
juvenile delinquency which is to 
be observed in most countries 
today. The complete overthrow 
of all established principles in 
the upbringing of children, and 
the substitution of untried and 


little-understood theories has 
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had anything but desirable 
effects. Although few parents 
or teachers advocate methods as 
extreme as those of A. S. Neil, 
there is unfortunately too much 
emphasis in modern education on 
the “unhampered development” 
of the child, and too little atten- 
tion paid to corrective measures 
without which it is impossible 
to train the child to become any 
sort of a desirable human being. 

This “free discipline” is, to a 
degree, a reaction to the old re- 
pressive measures of education 
when children were to be seen 
and not heard—sheer cruelty in 
many cases. But the pendulum 
has swung too far in the other 
direction; there is such a thing 
as moderation in the upbringing 
of children. 

In former repression, 
which was based on fear, fre- 
quently had undesirable results 
on more timid natures and left 
them with permanent inferiority 
complexes. But are not the bold, 
Sweep - everything - before-them 
(including adults and their queer 
way) children of today to be re- 
garded equally as misfits in so- 
ciety? Life is a hard teacher and 
the child who has never been 
taught to deny himself for the 
sake of others and to accept 
defeats and disappointments 
gracefully, is going to make a 
sorry mess of things when he is 
thrown on to the tender mercies 
of the world. 

Although it is right that chil- 
dren should be surrounded with 
love and care, when the old Adam 
(who is in all of us) asserts him- 
self, they have to be taught by 


some type of punishment, not 
necessarily corporal, that such 
behavior is undesirable. Here 
many parents shirk their duty 
for fear they will lose their 
popularity with their children, 
But even very young children 
have a strong sense of justice, 
If they have been warned that a 
certain thing is wrong and they 
are not to do it, the resultant 
punishment for their wrong- 
doing will be accepted philosophi- 
cally. But parents must be con- 
sistent and just in this matter of 
punishment and not punish for 
certain acts today and let them 
go unnoticed another time. They 
should also never punish in the 
heat of anger, for a_ violent 
temper distorts judgment. 

All this talk of the harm of 
corrective measures in the up- 
bringing of children appears to 
be nothing but talk. As Laurence 
Oliver says: “This passion for 
freedom in education seems on 
analysis to be little more than 
encouraging children to swear, 
break windows, and call their] 
parents fools. Our own child-§ 
hood is not so remote that it has 
faded into the mists of oblivion, 
and we remember that, without 
the encouragement of modern 
educators, we managed quite 
easily to swear, break windows, 
and call parents fools. Some 
times we were lucky and got 
away with it; sometimes we 
were not.” 

Parents who resort to the old- 
fashioned methods of punish- 
ment for their children will take 
courage from the advice of one 
woman who has_ successfully 
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aised a large family. She says 
hat personally, despite much 
alk of “inhibitions” resulting 
rom corporal punishment, she 
as never encountered a child 
30 sensitive that a little old- 


mother’s hand or father’s slipper 
has produced more than a sur- 
face reaction. She considers the 
pain resulting from a _ good 
smack a most useful deterrent 
for even the most difficult of 


young children. 


ashioned punishment from 


Heart to Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


UST 30 years ago—on October 
18, 1917— a never-to-be-for- 


Motten event took place in Portu- 


val. More than 70,000 persons 
rathered to witness the last 
yf six appearances which the 
Blessed Virgin had been mak- 
ng to three Portugese children. 
she had promised to work a mir- 
cle during this last appearance 
0 that people would believe the 
hildren were telling the truth. 
The Blessed Virgin appeared 
bout noon. Of course, only the 
hree children saw her. Then the 
iracle of the sun took place. 
The morning was wet, gloomy 
nd cold. The place of the ap- 
baritions was a large mud pit. 
All the people were drenched to 
he skin. The sun suddenly ap- 
peared at its zenith in a patch 
Mf blue sky. It was very bright, 
but not dazzling, and every- 
ne could look straight at it. 

The sun began to dance. It 


started to tremble and finally 
turned on itself like a wheel of 
fire, casting in all directions 
great beams of light. The beams 
changed in color from green, 
red, blue, violet to other tints, 
and all the colors were reflected 
in a most fantastic manner on 
the clouds, trees, rocks, the 
earth and on the clothes and 
faces of the crowd. After about 
four minutes the sun came to a 
stop in its whirling. Then it be- 
gan its fireworks all over again. 
There was a second stop followed 
by another fantastic display of 
motion and color. This drama 
was seen plainly within a radius 
of 25 miles. 

The purpose of the miracle 
was to make men believe in the 
apparitions, and to obey the 
message which Our Lady brought 
from heaven—pray the Rosary 
daily, perform sacrifices in re- 
parition for sin make the Five 
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First Saturdays, and pray for 
the Holy Father. 

During October, Rosary 
month, every boy and girl will 
be given a splendid opportunity 
to enroll in this cause. You will 
hear talks and sermons on the 
Holy Rosary and Our Lady. 
Make our Lady of Fatima more 
widely known. Become an ac- 
tive campaigner for Our Lady’s 
Cause. 

“If my requests are granted,” 
said Our Lady at Fatima, “Rus- 
sia will be converted and there 
will be peace.” This promise 
of peace can hardly be matched 
by another more _ wonderful. 
Are you willing to do what the 
Blessed Mother asks and there- 
by help to bring this peace 
about? 

Today the battle is more in- 
tense than ever before. The 
Communists have taken over one 
country after another, and cruel 
persecution of the Church fol- 
lows each seizure. Every coun- 
try in the world is threatened 
by Godless Communism. 

If over the whole country on 
billboards and posters we were 
to publicize Our Lady’s words, 
“T am Our Lady of the Rosary. 
The Rosary must be prayed 
everyday,” if we were to broad- 
cast from early morn till late 
at night that same message; 
if we had serial movies made 


of the Rosary story; yes! ij 
we did all those things and mor: 
we would not be doing too muc 
for Our Lady of the Rosary. 

So, boys and girls, let’s puj 
forth an effort to obey Mary’ 
orders and pray the Rosary ey 
ery day. If you had been on 
of the children to whom Ou 
Lady appeared, think how muc¢) 
you would want everyone to say 


her Immaculate Heart leading 
the world to the feet of he 
Son and God. 


Aecept the invitation to joi 


in this wonderful crusade t 
pray the Rosary daily and hej 
restore peace in the world. An 
since the invitation comes di 
rectly from Our Lady in th 
form of a command, it is 
must. Look for your rosarié 
today and begin at once. 
Then, besides playing a littk 
role in the conversion of Russia 
you shall merit eternal happi 
ness for so often having prayed: 
Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray 
for us sinners, now and at the 
hour of our death. Amen. 


May our Lady of the Holy Ros 
ary bless you and pray for yol 


Definition 
A family tree is a device for tracing yourself back te people 
better than you are.—The Marianist. 


the beads. 
sis Have you ever listened t 
P Father Peyton’s Family Thea 
ae tre? Listen to those broadcast 
ee : and you will learn of the powe 
Pe of Our Lady of the Rosary an 
j 
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ixed Marriages Hisky 


MIXED marriage is a haz- 
ardous undertaking, accord- 

ng to study published in the 

merican Sociological Review. 

The study, which adds statis- 
ies gathered at Michigan State 
ollege to earlier figures col- 
ected in the states of Mary- 
and and Washington, shows that 
5 percent of Catholic-Protest- 
mt marriages eventually broke 


On 25,000 families polled, the 
ollowing results were found: 
ppproximately five percent of 


he Catholic and Jewish mar- 
iages had ended in separation 
r divorce; eight percent of the 
rotestant marriages in which 
here was no religious faith. 

The Michigan State study, 


‘amvhich involved 4,108 families of 


tudents in the college’s mar- 
iage preparation courses, was 
further broken down. It showed 
hat in the cases where a Pro- 
estant man had married a Cath- 
lic woman, 6.7 percent of the 
marriages ended disastrously, 
Mvhereas in Catholic father- 
rotestant mother union, 20.6 
‘Ber cent of the marriages came 
to grief. 

The conclusion by the Michi- 
gan State researchers are these: 
“Marriages between Catholics 
and Protestants entail more haz- 
ards than do these between 


members of one faith. Although 
couples discuss before marriage 
the problems arising from religi- 
ous differences, they can find no 
final solution to the problems and 
the differences do not usually de- 
crease with the passing of time 
after marriage. 

“The divorce rate varies ac- 
cording to whether the wife is 
Catholic or Protestant in the 
mixed Protestant-Catholic mar- 
riage. 

“Children are important fact- 
ors in the conflict in mixed mar- 
riages. Children tend to fol- 
low the religious faith of the 
mother.” 


Communist-Catholic 
Marriage 


HE Vatican decree excom- 

municating communism did 
not constitute an absolute bar 
to Catholic marriage, the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office 
has ruled. In a new decree elab- 
orating its declaration of July 1, 
the Congregation states that 
marriages between Catholics and 
communists, while normaily for- 
bidden, may take place in the 
presence of a priest for grave 
reasons and under certain spe- 
cified conditions. 

The new decree refers to 
each of the two categories of 
communists discussed in the first 
ruling—those who are members 
of the communist party or read 
its publications, and those who 
profess communist doctrine. Dif- 
ferent provisions are laid down 
in the new decree for each and 
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observance of pertinent regula- 
tions of Canon Law is called for. 


Prayers For Chaste 
Marriage 
CATHOLIC Fellowship of 
Prayer for the furtherance 
of the moral principles of chaste 
marriage, as set forth in the 
Papal Encyclical “Casti Con- 


nubii,” has been formed in the 
Portsmouth Diocese, England, 


with the approval of Bishop 
John H. King. Members promise 
to say at least one Our Father 
daily for the intention of the 
Fellowship. 


Reds Destroy 
Family Life 


HE desire of communists to ~ 


destroy the family as well 
as religious institutions has 
prompted their repeated attacks 
on the Sacred Roman Rota, a 
Rota official commented in con- 
nection with the slander suit 
brought by that body against 
two communist dailies. 

The legal action is being tak- 
en against Jl Paese and L’Un- 
ita, both of which published 
articles asserting that the Ro- 
man Rota granted decrees of 
nullify in marriages “after pay- 
ment of millions in general and 
dollars in particular.” Hearings 
on the slander suit are expected 
to open in October before the 
Rome Court of Appeals. 


The Roman Rota is the 
Church’s court of appeals from 


diocesan courts on cases affect 
ing the marriage bond. | 
According to the Rota officia 
the attacks on the church mag 
riage tribunal are just one mor 
phase of communism’s campaiggt 
of defamation and disparagdl 
ment of all Catholic persons an 
institutions which are an oj 
stacle to its ends. The Rota, } 
said, constitutes a strong, a 
thoritative bulwark for the iff 
dissolubility of matrimony anf, 
as such was chosen for commu 


ist press has frequently attacke 
the Rota and has waged a com 
tinuous campaign for the inti} 
duction of divorce in that cow 


try. 
Maternity Guild 


HE Maternity Guild, a pr 

gram launched 12 mont 
ago to help finance the birth @ 
babies, will celebrate its first aml 
niversary during the three-dal 
meeting of the eighth trienni 
convention of the Third Orde 
of St. Francis at the Whitcom 
Hotel, San Francisco, Septeng 
ber 30th and October Ist an 
2nd. The Guild is a project 0 
St. Boniface parish of that cit 
which is in the charge of th 
Francisan Fathers. 

A young couple joins the M: 
ternity Guild for a $5 fee an 
$10 a year. Upon birth of a chil 
the Lafayette Committee of th 
Guild presents a check for $7 
to $100 towards the hospital an 
doctor bills, which already hav 
been reduced 30 to 40 percent 
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@prior arrangement between hos- 
pital and Guild. 

When the baby goes home, 
the mother has the privilege of 
. Mealling on the St. Francis Fam- 
"Bily Guild which conducts a “lend- 
‘Bing library” of baby carriages, 
cribs, play pens, high chairs, 
bassinettes, etc. There is no 
charge for this service, the only 
requirement being that the bor- 
rowed article be returned in use- 
able condition. 

Approximately $200 to $250 
is saved each couple through the 
“EGuild’s plan, the Rev. Kenneth 
Henriques, O.F.M., of St. Boni- 
face Church estimates. The Ma- 
ternity Guild has a staff of doc- 
tors and nurses headed by Dr. 
Hans von Geldren, chief of ob- 
stetrics at two local hospitals. 

The Maternity Guild Program 
will have a prominent place on 
Third Order’s convention 
agenda and will be the subject 
for discussion of an entire ses- 


Hirth Control in Japan 


RTIFICIAL birth control, 
promoted with demoraliz- 
Bing publicity, now enjoys gov- 


“Bernmental approval in Japan, 


mainly as a result of the efforts 
of two Americans while on the 
staff of Occupation. 

The two, Dr. Warren S. 
Thompson and Pascal K. Whelp- 
ton, belong to the Scripps Foun- 
dation for Research in Popula- 
tion Problems, which includes 
the advocacy of birth control in 
its program. These two are the 
only advisors on population prob- 


lems hired so far by the Natur- 
al Resources Section of the Oc- 
cupation. They were brought to 
Japan this year, each serving 
for three months as a paid tech- 
nical advisor of the Plans and 
Policies Division of the section. 


In the latter part of March, 
Dr. Thompson made a public 
statement in Tokyo advocating 
artificial birth control. On May 
13th, Mr. Whelpton held a press 
conference in which he also ad- 
vocted birth control for Japan. 
He held this press conference 
according to the regular routine 
followed by officials of the SCAP 
(Supreme Command Allied 
Forces in the Pacific). 


Mr. Whelpton is Dr. Thomp- 
son’s aide in the Scripps Foun- 
dation. He was brought out to 
Tokyo on the recommendation 
of Dr. Thompson, whose activi- 
ties he continued here. 

On June 6th General Mac- 
Arthur issued a memorandum 
disclaiming responsibility for 
the Thompson-Whelpton §state- 
ments, which, he said, “reflect 
individual opinions alone and are 
not based upon authoritative 
consideration or views of the 
Occupation.” 


By that time, however, the 
Japanese Ministry of Public 
Welfare had acted in favor of 
contraception. The Japanese man 
in the street concluded, from the 
official positions held by Dr. 
Thompson and Mr. Whelpton 
and the circumstances of their 
statements, that GHQ was also 
in favor of it. Half a dozen Ja- 
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panese newspapermen had the 
same impression. 

An official of the Japanese gov- 
ernment explained how Japan- 
ese authorities react to recom- 
mendations from SCAP sources 
as follows: “If the recommenda- 
tion comes from General Mac- 
Arthur himself, we regard it as 
an order. If it comes from some- 
body like Dr. Thompson or Mr. 
Whelpton, on the staff of a GHQ 
section, the recommendation car- 
ries weight with us and we feel 
that it is wise to follow it.” 

The impressions was not con- 
fined to the Japanese. A United 
Press correspondent began his 
report on the Whelpton press 
conference thus: “General Mac- 
Arthur’s advisor on population 
problems again gave the Occu- 
tacit en- 


pation headquarters’ 
dorsement of a nationwide birth 


control and educational cam- 
paign ...” On May 14th, the 
Pacific Stars and Stripes, “an 
official Army newspaper,” print- 


ed this UP story under the head. 
ing “Birth Control Moves Get 
SCAP Approval.” 


New Wave Uf 


Comics Coming 


Comic magazine publisher; 
feel that “the heat is off” 
and are ready to cash in on a 
new popular demand for “ro- 
mance” comics, the Rev. Jame; 
P. Conroy, associate editor of 
Our Sunday Visitor, warns in 
his weekly column. He quotes 
from Newsdealer, trade paper 
for magazine retailers, to the 
effect that the “romance” comics 
will push comics popularity in 
coming months. 

To this Father Conroy conm- 
ments: “It is plain for all to se 
that another and stronger tidal 
wave of offensive comics is in 
the making. And this one wil 
hit hard. It will play on the emo- 
tional makeup of our teen-agers 
in a particularly sordid way.” 


Beads That Bind 


Put the Rosary into the hands of youth and maid and let 
them say it together, and it will bind their hearts with a holier 
and happier love, tkat will raise their hearts even closer to the 
Hearts of Christ and His Mother. Put it into the hands of father 
and mother and let them say it together, and they will see that 
the only answer to their problems is the peace-giving answer 
from the Hearts of Christ and His Mother at Bethlehem, Naz- 
areth and Calvary.—Rev. J. C. Wiekmann, S. J. 


“How long was your last cook with you?” 
“She was never with us. She was against us from the 
start.’”—The Pullman-Standard Carworker. 
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Ir’s Time to Remember. God 
Home Is What You Make It 
Women of Catholic: Actior, 
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A new book of facts 


about a vital national issue... 


Just Published! 


It is your responsibility as a Cath- 
clic and an American citizen to know 
the whole truth about the pend- 


ing Federal Aid to Education legis- 
TConfision lation now before Congress. 
In order to think, speak and act 


intelligently, read the facts which 
and see the clearly define the Catholic stand on 


e this important question. Crammed in 
its 64 pages are the facts, under- 
standably presented, supported by the 


voices of religion, government, labor, 
commerce and industry—all demand- 
ing justice in the face of powerful 
organized opposition. 


Spread the truth by ordering ex- 
tra copies of this new fact-book 
Each 20c postpaid for your legislators, your local edu- 
Five or more, 15¢ each, postpaid ¢ators, clergy, newspaper editors and 
$8.00 per hundred, plus postage radio commentators. 
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More Books on this Vital Issue 


Forcing God Out of the Schools 
20c each, postpaid. 5 or more, 15c each postpaid. $8.75 per 100 plus postage 


What! Public Funds for Catholic Schools? 
25c each postpaid. 5 or more, 20c each, postpaid. $9.50 per 100 plus postage 


25 Questions & Answers on State Support for Catholic Schools 
20c eath, postpaid. 5 or more, 15c each, postpaid. $7.50 per 100 plus postage 


The Federal Aid Bill 
10c each, postpaid. 5 or more, .06 each, postpaid. $7.50 per 100 plus postage 


Christian Education in an Age of Confusion 
25c each, postpaid. 5 or more, 20c each, postpaid. $9.50 per 100 plus postage 


: All Six Books for only One Dollar! 


_ + Regular retail value, $1.20 


—- Bur Sunday Visitor — 
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THE alternative to Pride is 
Thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving is therefore a 
day of humility, and so it has 
been understood in our country 
from the beginning. 


The most famous of all 
proclamation messages of 
Thanksgiving, was the first, 
which was made by 
George Washington on October 
8, 1789. Its burden was for par- 
don for sins: “We unite in offer- 
ing our prayers and supplica- 
tions to the great Lord and 
Ruler of nations and beseech 
Him to pardon our national and 
other sins.” 


The great heart of Lincoln 
expressed the same idea... . 
“We have been the recipients of 
the choicest bounties of heaven; 
we have grown in numbers, 
wealth and power as no other 
nation has ever grown; but we 
have forgotten God. We have 
forgotten the gracious hand 
that preserved us in peace, and 
multiplied and enriched and 
strengthened us; we have vain- 
ly imagined in the deceitful- 
ness of our hearts that all these 
blessings were produced by 


Thanksgiving Thoughts 


I’s Time To Remember God 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 


Copyright, Our Sunday Visitor, Inc., Huntington, Indiana, 1949 


some superior virtue and wis- 
dom of our own. Intoxicated 
with unbroken success, we have 
become too self-sufficient to feel 
the necessity of redeeming and 
preserving grace, too proud to 
pray to the God that made us... 
It behooves us then to humble 
ourselves before the offended 
Power, to confess our national 
sins, and to pray for clemency 
and forgiveness.” 

From these messages we 
learn that the traditional pur- 
pose of American Thanksgiving 
was to teach us not to trust in 
ourselves as wholly righteous, 
but to thank God, not only for 
our crops and our fruits, but 
more important still, for re- 
deeming us from our sins. 

Suppose now we looked on 
this Thanksgiving Day as our 
fore-fathers intended that we 
should, in humility, reparation 
and petitions for pardon. What 
then would be our thoughts? 

First we would stop think- 
ing that we are good because 
our enemies are so evil. If we 
really believe in God, we will 
not feel ourselves outraged and 
innocent, but will rather see 
that the evil which has befallen 
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